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The  commencement  of  every  un- 
<1ertaking,  involving  important  con- 
sequences, is  necessarily  attended 
with  numerous  difficulties.  The  at- 
tempt to  establish  a Colonization  So- 
ciety within  our  own  State  has  not 
been  an  exception  to  our  usual  ex- 
perience. Some  three  or  four  years 
si»ce,  an  effort  was  made  which 
promised  much  for  the  future,  but 
the  zeal,  which  was  then  manifested, 
speedily  abated,  and  the  cause,- for  a 
season,  was  abandoned.  The  exer- 
tions, however,  in  January,  1845,  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  S.  Finley,  an  expe- 
rienced and  efficient  friend  to  the 
project,  infused  fresh  spirit  among 
those  who  were  favorably  disposed 
to  its  success,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  organization  of  the, 
present  society. 

Agents  were  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Managers,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  diffuse  information  upon  the 
subject  of  colonization ; to  collect 
funds  to  aid  the  enterprize,  and  to  es- 
tablish auxiliary  societies  through- 
out the  State.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  sickness  and  other  causes, 
less  has  been  accomplished  than  was 
anticipated  ; but  still  sufficient  to  en- 
courage its  friends  and  induce  them 
to  commence  another  year  with  in- 
vigorated confidence. 

5 


The  great  obstacle  to  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  the 
society,  is  the  want  of  definite  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  the  objects  it 
proposes  to  accomplish,  and  the  sit- 
uation of  the  colonies  that  demand 
its  patronage.  Wherever  these  have 
been  explained,  and  tlie  requisite 
knowledge  imparted,  preconceived 
prejudices  have  been  dissipated,  and 
the  most  gratifying  results  have 
followed. 

As  one  of  the  most  effectual  means 
of  accomplishing  this  desirable  end, 
the  Board  of  Managers  caused  the 
African  Repository  to  be  forwarded 
to  400  clergymen  throughout  the 
State,  with  the  expectation  that  a 
knowledge  of  its  contents  would 
thus  become  disseminated  through- 
out the  communities  in  which  they 
respectively  reside,  and  that  each 
should  become,  in  effect,  an  agent, 
in  forwarding  the  great  enterprize  of 
African  colonization.  Through  its 
instrumentality,  a detailed  statement 
of  the  situation  of  the  colonies, 
their  progress  in  population,  the  arts 
and  sciences,  their  internal  resources, 
the  increasing  importance  of  their 
commercial  relations,  with  whatever 
in  their  history  is  calculated  to  in- 
terest, is  carried  into  every  portion 
1 of  our  State,  and  every  minister 
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of  the  Gospel  becomes  a nucleus, 
around  whom  may  be  gathered  a 
society,  and  from  whom  will  radiate 
that  knowledge,  of  which  he  becomes 
the  depositary. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  of 
Managers  have  been  informed  of  the 
organization  of  thirty-five  auxiliary 
societies,  numbering  about  eight 
hundred  members.  About  $650  have 
been  collected  within  the  State  for 
the  purposes  of  colonization. 

Although  the  contributions  have 
not  been  so  great,  nor  the  benefits 
so  extensive  as  could  have  been  de- 
sired within  our  own  State,  yet  we 
derive  great  encouragement  from  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  ef- 
forts of  other  societies  throughout 
the  Union.  An  increasing  interest 
has  been  manifested,  wherever  the 
subject  of  colonization  has  been  in- 
troduced and  its  legitimate  objects 
explained.  In  Massachusetts  the 
receipts  during  the  past  year  into 
the  treasury  of  the  State  Society 
were  upwards  of  $6,000;  and  in 
New  York  they  were  nearly  the 
same  amount,  besides  several  munifi- 
cent donations  to  the  Parent  Society, 
while  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  matter,  represent  the  progress  of 
the  colonization  spirit,  in  those  states 
to  be  of  the  most  flattering  character. 
The  Slate  Society  of  Missouri  has 
recently  been  reorganized,  and  in 
Kentucky  the  most  liberal  feeling 
has  been  manifested  ; about  $5,000 
have  been  raised  in  that  State  during 
the  past  year  for  the  purchase  of  ter- 
ritory in  Liberia,  for  the  settlement 
of  its  own  emigrants,  a company  of 
whom  are  expected  to  leave  in  a 
few  days  to  found  a settlement  to  be 
called  “ Kentucky.”  One  thousand 
dollars  have  also  been  secured  there 
towards  the  purchase  of  a packet, 
designed  to  leave  New  Orleans  twice 
a year  for  Liberia,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  emigration  to  that  colony. 


It  is  also  proposed  to  raise  the  sum 
of  $10,000  in  the  west  and  south- 
west, for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  of 
the  final  success  of  the  undertaking. 

Communications  from  various  por- 
tions of  our  country  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society, which 
according  to  its  last  annual  report, 
“furnish  a mass  of  concurrent  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  this  great  cause 
which  cannot  be  gainsayed  or  resist- 
ed. In  view  of  them  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  doubt  that  colonization  has  a 
deep  seat  in  the  affections,  and  a 
strong  hold  on  the  benevolence  of 
the  great  body  of  our  countrymen 
who  have  given  to  it  the  slightest 
attention.’’ 

The  Commonwealth  of  Liberia  is 
represented  to  be  in  a most  flourish- 
ing condition.  Indeed,  when  we  re- 
flect upon  the  difficulties  which  have 
j always  surrounded  the  infancy  of 
j every  settlement,  arising  from  Ute 
diseases  of  the  climate,  the  proximi- 
t}'  of  savage  tribes,  the  jealousy 
of  hostile  nations,  and  the  absence 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  we  cannot 
but  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
stability  of  this  colony,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  has  risen  to  its 
present  prosperous  position.  In  De- 
cember of  1822,  it  consisted  only  of 
thirty-five  souls  ; now  it  con- 
tains upwards  of  three  thousand. 
More  than  fifteen  thousand  of  the 
surrounding  natives  have  sought  the 
protection  of  its  laws,  and  are  en- 
joying the  blessings  of  civilized  in- 
stitutions similar  to  our  own.  It  has 
entered  into  treaties  of  friendship 
with  about  one  hundred  thousand  more 
who  have  pledged  themselves  to 
abandon  the  traffic  in  slaves,  and  re- 
nounce their  heathen  usages.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  colonists  are 
reputable  professors  of  religion,  sup- 
porting twenty-three  churches  : tern- 
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perance  and  other  benevolent  socie- 
ties are  cheerfully  sustained,  and  ex- 
ercise a happy  influence  over  their 
morals. 

Within  a few  months  past  its  pop- 
ulation has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  ninety-two  emigrants  from 
New  Orleans,  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-eight from  Norfolk,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  of  whom  left  near  the 
commencement  of  last  month.  An- 
other company  is  expected  to  leave 
New  Orleans,  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, which  will  probably  consist 
of  about  one  hundred  emigrants. 

The  colony  extends  about  three  I 
hundred  miles  along  the  coast.  In  ! 
1821  the  agents  of  the  Colonization 
Society  attempted  to  purchase  a tract 
for  their  first  settlement  at  Grand 
Bassa;  but  the  obstinate  refusal  of 
the  natives  to  abandon  the  slave 
trade  was  an  insuperable  obstacle.  In 
December,  however,of  the  same  year,  [ 
Cape  Mesurado  was  purchased  up- 
on that  indispensable  condition.  In 
1825  another  tract  was  purchased  on 
the  St.  Paul’s,  by  Mr.  Ashmun  then 
governor.  Of  this  territory  he  remark- 
ed, that  “along  this  beautiful  river 
were  formerly  scattered,  in  Africa’s 
better  days,  innumerable  native  ham- 
lets ; and  till  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  nearly  the  whole  river-board, 
for  one  or  two  miles  back,  was  under 
the  slight  culture  which  obtains  among 
the  natives  of  this  country.  But  the 
population  had  been  wasted  by  the 
rage  for  trading  in  slaves,  with 
which  the  constant  presence  of  tra- 
ding vessels,  and  the  introduction  of 
foreign  luxuries,  have  inspired  them. 
The  south  bank  of  this  river,  and  all 
the  intervening  country  between  it 
and  the  Mesurado,  have  been  from 
this  cause  nearly  desolated  of  in- 
habitants. A few  detached,  solitary 
plantations,  scattered  at  long  inter- 
vals through  the  tract,  just  serve  to 
interrupt  the  silence  and  relieve  the 
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gloom  which  reigns  over  the  whole 
region.” 

There  are  now  nine  settlements  in 
the  colony.  Of  these,  Monrovia, 
the  seat  of  government,  is  the  largest, 
containing  a population  of  about  one 
thousand.  On  the  St.  Paul's  river 
there  are  two  settlements,  Caldwell 
and  Millsburg.  On  an  arm  of  St. 
Paul’s  river,  called  Stockton  Creek, 
is  New  Georgia,  the  settlement  of 
those  recaptured  Africans  who  were 
restored  to  the  land  of  their  nativity 
by  the  United  States  government. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Junk  river  is 
the  settlement  of  Marshall,  and  on 
the  St.  John’s  are  those  of  Edina, 
Bassa  Cove  and  Bexley ; further 
down  the  coast  is  that  of  Greenville, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Sinou  river. 
Besides  these  are  two  others,  one  on 
the  Sinou  river,  and  the  other  on 
the  St.  Paul’s. 

Writing  of  Cape  Mesurado,  in 
1844,  Com.  Perry  says — “ I first  saw 
this  beautiful  promontory,  when  its 
dense  forests  were  only  inhabited  by 
wild  beasts  ; since  then  I have  visit- 
ed it  thrice,  and  each  time  have  no- 
ticed with  infinite  satisfaction,  its  pro- 
gressive improvement.  The  cape 
has  now  upon  its  summit,  a growing 
town,  having  several  churches,  a 
mission  establishment,  school-house, 
a building  for  the  meeting  of  courts, 
printing  presses,  warehouses,  shops, 
&c.  In  fact,  it  possesses  most  of 
the  convenience.*!  of  a small  sea- 
port town  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  at  anchor  in 
its  capacious  road,  on  the  same  day, 
one  or  more  vessels  of  war  and  two 
or  three  merchant  vessels.  I am  told 
that  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the 
colony  are  brightening.  It  appears 
to  me,  however,  that  the  settlers  are 
much  more  inclined  to  commerce 
and  small  trade  than  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  this  is  the  universal 
propensity  of  the  colored  people  at 
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all  the  settlements  upon  the  coast  of 
whatever  nation.  At  Cape  Palmas 
I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
small  farms  or  clearings  of  the  colo- 
nists ; these  exhibited  the  fruit  of 
considerable  labor,  and  were  grad- 
ually assuming  the  appearance  of 
well  cultivated  fields.  At  all  the 
settlements  the  established  laws  are 
faithfully  administered,  the  morals  of 
the  people  are  good,  and  the  houses 
of  religion  are  well  attended ; in 
truth,  the  settlers  as  a community, 
appear  to  be  strongly  imbued  with 
religious  feelings.” 

The  colony  is  divided  into  two 
counties,  Montserado  and  Grand 
Bassa,  in  each  of  which  courts  are 
regularly  held.  The  form  of  go- 
vernment is  similar  to  that  of  the  State 
governments  in  the  United  States. 
All  of  its  officers  are  blacks,  inclu- 
ding the  Governor,  who  is  the  only 
one  appointed  by  the  American  Co- 
lonization Society.  Its  legislature 
is  composed  of  ten  representatives, 
who  are  elected  by  the  people,  and 
hold  an  annual  session.  The  colo- 
nial physician,  in  writing  upon  this 
subject,  says,  that  “ in  visiting  the 
legislature  and  the  different  courts 
during  their  sessions,  any  unpreju- 
diced individual  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  feelings  of  respect  for 
the  authorities  of  the  colony,  and 
with  the  conviction  of  the  fact,  that 
in  a country  in  which  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body  is  unfettered,  the 
power  of  self-government  does  not 
depend  upon  the  color  of  the  skin. 
And  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact,  that  the  majority  of 
the  colonists  were  brought  up  in 
slavery,  and  came  to  Liberia  with- 
out any  education,  our  surprise  will 
not  be,  that  the  colony  has  not  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly,  but  that  it  con- 
tinues to  exist  at  all.” 

Most  of  the  usual  productions  of 
tropical  climates  thrive  well  in  Li- 
beria. The  coffee  tree  will  grow 


as  freely  and  yield  as  abundantly  as 
perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  At  some  future  period,  its 
fruit  will  be  the  principal  staple  pro- 
duction, and  the  most  profitable  article 
of  exportation.  The  cotton  tree 
will  yield  abundantly,  and  the 
sugar  cane  grows  luxuriantly,  but 
cannot  at  present  be  manufactured 
to  advantage  for  want  of  capital. 
Indeed  such  is  the  variety  and  value 
of  its  productions,  that  at  no  distant 
day  a lucrative  commerce  must  be 
established  between  the  colony  and 
other  nations.  The  imports  during 
the  last  two  years  amounted  to 
$157,829,  and  the  exports  during  the 
same  period,  to  $123,694. The  Liberia 
Herald  states  that  “ the  commerce  and 
trade  of  the  colony  have  been  steadi- 
ly on  the  increase.  According  to 
the  official  returns  the  imports  for  a 
single  quarter  exceeded  $40,000,  and 
the  exports  were  about  the  same. 
The  country  has  immense  resources. 
It  only  requires  industry  and  indomi- 
table perseverance  to  develope  them.” 
“ The  receipts  into  the  colonial  trea- 
sury, chiefly  from  import  duties,  were 
sufficient  to  meet  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  commonwealth.  These 
receipts  would  be  vastly  increased, 
if  all  the  sea  coast  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  colony,  by  which 
smuggling  and  the  introduction  of 
goods  free  of  duty  would  be  prevent- 
ed.” 

The  influence  of  the  colony  upon 
the  slave  trade  has  been  of  the  most 
flattering  character.  For  centuries, 
Africa  has  been  plundered  of  her 
children  without  a single  voice  raised 
in  her  behalf,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  have  been  annually  car- 
ried away  into  hopeless  captivity. 
Many  sections  of  her  territory  have 
become  entirely  depopulated  from 
the  violence  of  intestine  wars,  exci- 
ted by  the  cupidity  of  the  slave  dea- 
ler, and  dense  forests  have  covered 
the  spot  where  once  were  thriving 
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villages  and  extensive  towns.  “ The 
two  slaving  stations  of  Cape  Mount 
and  Cape  Alesurado,’’  says  Mr.  Ash- 
mun,  “ have  for  several  ages  been 
desolated  of  every  thing  valuable,  as 
well  as  the  intervening  very  fertile  and 
beautiful  tract  of  country.  The  forests 
have  remained  untouched,  all  moral 
virtue  has  been  extinguished  in  the 
people,  and  their  industry  annihila- 
ted by  this  one  ruinous  cause.’’ 

The  editor  of  the  Liberia  Herald, 
referring  to  the  earliest  period  in  the 
history  of  the  colony,  states,  that 
“ the  colonists  then  felt,  in  its  dead- 
liest force,  the  blighting  influence 
of  the  slave  trade.  It  raged  on 
every  side,  heralded  by  conflagration 
and  murder,  the  whole  country  was 
in  a state  of  consternation.  All  law- 
ful trade  was  suspended ; agricul- 
ture was  entirely  neglected  ; and  the 
whole  attention  of  the  natives  was 
absorbed  in  pursuing  and  eluding 
pursuit.  It  appeared  that  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  tribes  was  at  hand.” 
The  colonial  authorities  were  anxi- 
ous to  destroy  this  desolating  traffic  ; 
and  as  the  most  effectual  method, 
various  tracts  of  territory  were  pur- 
chased at  different  times,  that  an  ab- 
solute control  might  be  exercised  by 
virtue  of  a title  in  the  soil.  For  the 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles  on  | 
the  sea  coast,  the  slave  trade  is  abol- 
ished with  the  exception  of  one  fac- 
tory at  New  Cesters.  The  sur- 
rounding native  tribes,  including  at 
least  a population  of  one  hundred 
thousand  have  pledged  themselves 
in  the  most  solemn  treaties  to  ab- 
stain from  this  demoralizing  and  ruin- 
ous traffic.  As  the  settlements  ex- 
tend, the  business  will  decrease. 
The  inhabitants  of  every  village 
will  become  watchful  sentinels  over 
the  safety  of  the  natives,  and  will 
join  together  in  preserving  their  lib- 
erties from  aggression.  And  if  at 
some  future  period,  the  whole  coast 
shall  be  lined  with  colonies,  imbued 


with  the  same  spirit  and  established 
upon  the  same  principle,  the  slave 
trade  will  have  been  entirely  ban- 
ished from  the  western  shores  of 
Africa. 

The  principle  of  colonization  is 
the  most  effectual  and  economical 
method  of  attaining  this  object.  The 
whole  slave  trading  coast  of  Western 
Africa,  is  estimated  at  four  thousand 
miles,  which  if  in  the  market  at  $133s 
a mile,  the  estimated  value  of  the 
tract  which  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  is  now  attempting  to  pur- 
chase, would  cost  $533,333.  The  ex- 
pense, including  interest  on  the  first 
cost  for  two  years,  of  our  squadron  of 
eighty  guns,  which  the  United  States 
is  bound  by  the  Ashburton  treaty,  to 
keep  on  the  African  coast  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  is 
$613,272,  being  enough  to  buy  the 
whole  four  thousand  miles  and  leave 
a surplus  of  $79,939,  while  the  an- 
nual expense  of  the  British  squadrons 
employed  in  watching  the  slave 
trade  for  several  years  past  has  been 
estimated  at  about  two  millions  and 
a half.  According  to  a Parliamentary 
return  of  1843,  the  total  expense 
to  the  British  government  of  every 
thing  connected  with  the  suppression 
of  tins  trade,  including  her  settle- 
ments on  the  African  coast  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose,  drawn  up 
with  great  care  from  official  docu- 
ments, amounted  to  £22,429,271,  or 
about  $100,000,000,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  1839.  The  inefficien- 
cy of  this  immense  naval  expendi- 
ture is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  London 
Morning  Herald  ; — “It  is  now  sixty 
years  since  Englishmen  directed 
their  attention  to  the  suppression 
of  this  destructive  traffic,  and  forty- 
four  years  since  England  employed 
her  great  naval  power  to  crush  this 
scourge  of  Africa,  this  disgrace  to 
Christian  nations,  and  indelible  blot 
on  the  civilized  world ; all  her  exer- 
tions have,  however,  been  fruitless, 
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ending  even  to  increase  the  horrors  | 
of  tlie  trade.”  And  referring  to  the 
system  of  colonization  it  remarks,  that 
“ since  the  proper  settlement  ofNatal, 
the  barbarous  Zoolas,  the  Tartars  and 
Huns  of  southern  Africa,  who  spread 
ruin  and  a desert  wherever  they 
marched,  seeing  the  effects  of  good 
government,  and  feeling  the  advan- 
tages of  security  and  industry,  have 
turned  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,  and  now  sell  their  produce, 
instead  of  butchering  and  selling  their 
captives.  At  the  date  of  the  last  ac- 
counts, they  were  commencing  to 
extend  cultivation  by  raising  both 
sugar  and  cotton,  for  which  their  fine 
soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted. 
In  the  American  settlement  in  Libe- 
ria, unsupported  as  it  has  been,  af- 
fairs are  marching  in  the  same  train.” 
The  money  thus  expended  by  the 
different  nations  that  have  entered 
into  a treaty  for  the  suppression  of 
this  traffic,  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  purchase  the  whole  line  of  coast 
and  colonize  with  the  most  desirable 
rapidity.  The  maintenance  of  a 
naval  force  is  a continual  expense 
which  cannot  be  expected  to  decrease, 
while  the  great  burden  of  coloniza- 
tion consists  in  the  original  estab- 
lishment of  the  colonies  and  their 
support  during  infancy.  As  they 
increase  in  population  and  grow  in 
wealth,  and  become  connected  in 
commercial  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries, their  dependence  is  lessened, 
while  their  means  for  suppressing 
the  slave  trade  becomes  proportion- 
ably  great.  Gov.  Roberts  remarks  in 
his  last  message  to  the  colonial  legis- 
lature, that  “ it  is  a subject  for  grate- 
ful remark  that  through  the  interpo- 
sition of  this  government,  the  cruel 
and  inhuman  wars  that  have  existed 
for  the  last  five  years,  and  furnished 
so  many  cargoes  of  human  beings 
to  be  transported  across  the  Atlan- 
lis  into  perpetual  slavery,  and  which 


have  almost  annihilated  the  trade  of 
these  colonies  with  the  north-east 
section  of  the  interior,  have  happily 
been  brought  to  a close,  and  we  are 
permitted  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
of  returning  intercourse  with  the 
tribes  of  that  section  of  country.” 

lie  also  states  in  another  commu- 
nication, that  “ the  chiefs  [of  the 
New  Cess  country]  are  getting 
tired  of  the  slave  trade  ; they  find  it 
is  depopulating  their  country  and 
depriving  them  of  the  means  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  hostile  tribes,  and  have 
therefore  expressed  a wish  that  the 
Americans  would  purchase  the  coun- 
! try.  I sent  a commissioner  down 
some  six  weeks  ago  to  effect  a pur- 
chase, but  the  slavers  established 
there  managed  to  prevent  the  sale. 
I think,  however,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  these  abomi- 
nable creatures,  if  I can  meet  the 
chiefs  in  person,  1 shall  succeed,  and 
if  so,  it  will  be  the  means  of  effec- 
tually abolishing  the  slave  trade  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  colonial 
jurisdiction.  The  chiefs  also  of  Lit- 
tle Bassa  have  agreed  to  sell  the  resi- 
due of  their  territory  to  the  Society. 
Should  I succeed  in  these  purchases 
it  will  be  quite  an  acquisition  to  the 
colony.” 

The  Secretary  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  states,  ‘‘that 
Liberia  has  suppressed  the  slave 
trade  for  about  300  miles  along  the 
seaboard,  with  the  exception  of  two 
remaining  factories,  and  that  it  would 
put  these  down  if  it  could  raise  the 
means  to  purchase  the  territory  on 
which  they  are  situated.  It  is  a fact, 
that  the  whole  region  of  Liberia  was 
little  else  than  a storehouse  and  an 
outlet  for  slaves  before  its  settlement 
by  the  colony  •,  so  that  it  may  be 
fairly  estimated,  that  at  least  20,000 
Africans  have  been  kept  back  from 
slavery  every  year  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  our  colonists.” 
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The  purchase  of  this  territory  the 
American  Colonization  Society  is 
now  endeavoring  to  effect.  Although 
the  colonies  stretch  along  the  coast 
for  300  miles,  it  has  acquired  a pro- 
perty in  the  soil  for  about  half  that 
distance  only.  The  remainder  can 
be  obtained  for  $15,000  or  $20,000. 
About  $17,000  have  been  subscribed 
towards  completing  this  purchase. 
It  is  desirable  it  should  be  effected 
immediately,  before  the  territory 
passes  into  other  hands.  The  safety 
and  interests  of  the  colony  demand 
that  the  government  should  extend 
its  jurisdiction  over  every  interme- 
diate point  between  its  extremities, 
and  obtain  an  absolute  control  over 
the  whole  territory.  When  that 
shall  have  been  accomplished,  we 
may  expect  the  last  vestige  of  the 
slave  trade  to  be  swept  from  its  coast, 
and  that  not  a single  factory  shall 
remain  to  curse  and  desolate  its 
shores. 

The  missionary  influence  of  the 
colonies  also  deserves  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration.  The  repeated  at- 
tempts by  white  men  to  explore  the 
interior  regions  of  Africa  have  proved 
most  signal  failures.  They  have 
speedily  fallen  victims  to  the  malig- 
nity of  the  climate,  and  all  hope  of 
introducing  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  is  precluded, 
unless  it  be  done  through  the  agency 
of  the  natives  themselves.  Expedi- 
tion after  expedition  has  been  fitted 
out  from  the  English  ports  on  the 
island  of  Ascension  in  vain ; and 
criminals  have  been  offered  their 
pardon  on  condition  of  exploring 
this  continent  at  the  risk  of  sacrific- 
ing their  lives. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  co- 
lony of  Liberia,  however,  the  most 
happy  influence  has  been  exercised. 
More  than  15,000  of  the  natives  are 
living  within  its  territory  and  enjoy- 
ing the  protection  of  its  laws.  Dis- 
tant tribes  have  entered  into  treaties 


with  its  government,  and  are  adopt- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  civi- 
lized life.  They  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  abstain  from  their  heathen 
usages ; have  expressed  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  learn  the  English 
language;  have  sent  for  teachers  and 
missionaries,  and  have  become  per- 
fectly accessible  to  the  regenerating 
influence  of  Christianity. 

In  his  message  to  the  colonial 
legislature,  Gov.  Roberts,  referring 
to  these  treaties,  remarks  : — 

“ They  will  have  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing the  natives  into  a closer  connexion 
with  the  colony,  cause  them  to  iden- 
tify our  interests  with  their  own,  and 
will  no  doubt,  ultimately,  have  the 
effect  of  drawing  them  from  their 
present  condition  of  heathenism  and 
idolatry  to  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity.  Tribes  far  be- 
yond us  are  now  making  application 
for  citizenship,  and  to  be  identified 
with  us  in  laws  and  government.” 

The  subject  of  education  is  claim- 
ing general  attention,  and  the  colo- 
nists are  strongly  convinced  of  its 
importance  in  securing  their  future 
happiness  and  prosperity.  Measures 
have  been  adopted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a system  of  public  schools, 
and  here  are  to  be  educated,  not  only 
the  future  legislators  of  an  African 
Republic,  but  those  teachers  and 
missionaries  who  are  to  explore  the 
hidden  recesses  of  this  vast  conti- 
nent, imparting  in  their  progress  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  civilized  life,  and  of  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Liberia  is 
a brilliant  spot  upon  its  surface,  from 
which  will  emanate  those  effulgent 
beams  which  are  destined  to  illumine 
its  most  benighted  regions.  It  is 
the  nursery  of  beneficence  and  piety, 
and  her  sons  and  daughters  will  be 
found  transplanted  among  the  heath- 
en tribes  of  Africa,  exercising  their 
missionary  influence  until  paganism 
shall  bow  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
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tent  before  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity.* 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  of  Ma- 
nagers would  strongly  recommend 
the  scheme  of  colonization  as  the 
most  efficient  and  practicable  method 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  co- 
lored population  of  our  own  country 
and  the  continent  of  Africa.  They 
would  particularly  recommend,  that 
measures  be  taken  for  the  purchase 
of  territory  by  this  society,  where 
emigrants  may  locate,  who  are  sent 
under  its  patronage.  This  plan  has 
been  adopted  by  other  State  Socie- 
ties. Bassa  Cove  was  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Colonization  Societies  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York.  About  eighty 
miles  south-east  of  Bassa  Cove,  on 
the  river  Sinou,  the  Mississippi  Co- 
lonization Society  have  purchased 
territory  and  commenced  a colony. 
The  Louisiana  Society  proposes  the 
settlement  of  a colony  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  same  river.  About 
one  hundred  emigrants  will  shortly 
leave  New  Orleans,  to  found  the  set- 
tlement of  Kentucky  ; and  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  Liberia  is  that  of 


[From  the  Christian 

fftttr  frcm  i 

Funeral  Ceremonies  among  the  Na- 
tive Africans — Influences  and  Ef- 
fects of  Superstition — Visit  to  the 
Graves  of  two  deceased  Natives. 
Messrs.  Editors  and  Brethren  : — 
Presuming  that  some  of  your  read- 
ers may  desire  to  peruse  short  narra- 
tives relative  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  untutored  and  super- 
stitious aborigines  of  this  land  of 
ignorance  and  degradation  ; and  sup- 


New  Maryland  at  Cape  Palmas, 
founded  under  the  patronage  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  from  which  the 
society  receives  $10,000  annually  to 
aid  its  operations. 

While  other  States  are  thus  en- 
deavoring to  advance  the  progress  of 
colonization,  we  trust  that  our  so- 
ciety may  follow  their  brilliant  ex- 
ample by  establishing  another  set- 
tlement under  its  own  peculiar  pro- 
tection and  patronage  ; that  the  co- 
lony of  New  Illinois  may  be  added 
to  the  confederacy ; and  that  the 
United  States  of  Africa,  like  our 
own,  may  rapidly  rise  into  import- 
ance and  swell  into  grandeur  and 
power.  By  uniting  our  untiring 
efforts  with  those  of  its  friends 
throughout  the  Union,  “ we  may 
live,”  in  tHe  language  of  Pitt,  “ to 
behold  the  natives  of  Africa  engaged 
in  the  calm  occupation  of  industry, 
in  the  pursuits  of  just  and  legitimate 
commerce.  We  may  behold  the 
beams  of  science  and  philosophy 
breaking  in  upon  that  land,  blazing 
with  full  lustre  and  illuminating  and 
invigorating  the  most  distant  extrem- 
ities of  that  immense  continent.” 


Advocate  and  Journal.] 

r.  fuflcnbfrt. 

posing  such  narratives  may,  in  some 
measure,  tend  to  touch  cliords  of 
sympathy,  and  arouse  emotions  of 
pity  in  the  breasts  of  generous  and 
benevolent  citizens  of  my  native  land, 
for  the  benighted  sons  and  daughters 
of  Africa,  I have  thought  that  occa- 
sional brief  statements  of  personal 
observations  among  the  sable  chil- 
dren of  the  forest  may  indirectly  tend, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  abolition  of 


• We  here  omit  a paragraph  in  the  Report,  relating  to  the  interference  of  the  British 
with  the  affairs  of  Liberia,  tne  subject  having  undergone  a thorough  investigation  in  our 
last  number. — Ed.  Repos. 
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such  superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites, 
and  to  the  advancement  of  our  holy 
Christianity  among  them. 

I rejoice  that  the  standard  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  erected  on  the  shores 
of  Africa,  and  that  the  banner  of  the 
cross  of  our  Emanuel  is  now  wa- 
ving in  triumph,  in  many  places, 
which,  a few  years  ago,  were  the 
sites  of  the  barracoons  of  the  abomi- 
nable slave  trader,  or  of  ’the  slaugh- 
ter houses  of  human  sacrifices.  With 
heartfelt  delight  1 have  beheld  com- 
panies of  the  rising  generation  as- 
sembled in  the  schools  of  Christian 
missionaries,  and  attentive  audiences 
sitting  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I have  seen  exhibitions  of  the  debas- 
ing influences  of  the  grossest  super- 
stition, operating  alike  on  the  child- 
ish tyro  and  the  venerable  and  patri- 
archal-looking sire  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  eternity,  without  God  and 
without  hope  in  the  world. 

In  this  communication,  I propose 
to  give  a brief  statement  of  the  cere- 
monies of  a funeral  which  I witness- 
ed a few  months  ago  in  the  Bassa 
country.  The  subject  of  these  cere- 
monies was  a woman,  one  of  the 
wives  of  a man  of  considerable  con- 
sequence among  his  countrymen. 
On  my  arrival  at  the  town  I found 
the  people  engaged  in  dancing,  drum- 
ming, hallooing,  and  firing  guns 
around  the  dead  body  of  the  woman, 
which  lay  on  a mat  in  the  sunshine, 
in  a state  of  great  offensiveness  from' 
approaching  putrefaction,  she  having 
died  four  days  before.  This  was 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  had 
been  engaged  during  all  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  day  in  these 
kind  of  preparatory  ceremonies. 
Near  the  head  of  the  corpse,  I ob- 
served a small  box,  in  which  they 
put  a pitcher,  an  empty  bottle,  some 
cotton  cloth,  beads,  tobacco,  a pipe, 
a quantity  of  rice,  and  several  other 
articles,  for  the  use  of  the  woman 


during  her  passage  to  the  other 
world.  I also  observed  a basin  and 
an  iron  pot  near  the  box,  all  of  which 
things  they  intended  to  put  with  her 
into  the  grave.  1 saw  them  kill  two 
goats,  one  of  which  was  to  be  put 
into  the  grave  with  the  dead  body, 
the  other  was  for  a funeral  feast  for 
the  king  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility. 

The  next  part  of  the  ceremonies 
was  as  follows ; — One  of  the  men 
held  a small  white  chicken  in  his 
hand,  (the  chicken  used  at  ftinerals 
must,  in  all  cases,  be  white,)  and 
placed  its  mouth  near  some  rice, 
which  had  been  put  upon  the  breast 
of  the  corpse.  The  chicken  ate  a 
portion  of  the  rice,  and  this  seemed 
to  gratify  them  very  much.  I after- 
ward learned  that  this  was  done  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  woman 
had  died  in  consequence  of  having 
“made  witch,”  and  the  wfitch 
having  caught  herself.  If  the  chicken 
had  refused  to  eat,  it  would  have 
been  indubitable  evidence  to  them 
that  she  had  made  witch.  But  as  the 
poor  hungry  chicken  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  eat,  when  food  was 
placed  before  it,  they  concluded  that 
somebody  else  had  witched  her;  for 

I the  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa  al- 
most universally  believe  that  all  per- 
sons who  die,  whether  from  accident 
or  disease,  except  ver}’^  old  persons, 
are  witched ; that  is,  that  their  death 
is  caused  by  some  other  person  or 
persons  having  “ made  witch”  for 
them. 

The  next  part  of  the  ceremonies 
was  performed  by  the  old  king,  who 
was  a very  aged,  grave,  and  dignified 
looking  man,  (if  the  last  term  can  be 
applied  to  an  uneducated  native  Afri- 
can.) He  approached  the  corpse, 
and  while  leaning  on  his  staff,  ad- 
dressed the  dead  woman,  during  the 
space  of  about  twenty  minutes.  The 
substance  of  his  address  was  after- 
ward interpreted  to  me.  He  told  the 
dead  woman  that  she  was  going  on  a 
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very  long  journey,  but  that  she 
must  not  get  tired,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  she  would  arrive  at  her  journey’s 
end.  He  told  her  he  would  have 
kept  her  out  of  the  ground  for  a 
longer  time,  and  would  have  had 
more  ceremonies  over  her  if  they 
were  not  so  busy  at  that  time  in  cut- 
ting farm.”  He  also  told  her  that 
she  must  tell  Grepaw  (God)  what 
they  were  doing  in  this  world ; and 
that,  after  awhile,  he  would  come  to 
see  him  himself.  A great  many 
other  little  particulars  he  told  her  to 
tell  the  Almighty;  and  he  woundup 
his  funeral  discourse  with  a splendid 
peroration,  highly  complimentary  to 
himself.  Immediately  after  which 
he  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I 
did  not  think  he  was  a great  king? 
I was  a little  surprised  at  seeing  so 
great  a degree  of  vanity  exhibited  by 
a man  apparently  more  than  seventy 
years  of  age,  notwithstanding  he  was 
a heathen. 

The  next  part  of  the  ceremonies, 
which,  perhaps,  was  the  most  lu- 
dicrous, was  the  part  which  was  ac- 
ted by  the  husband  of  the  deceased. 
One  of  the  women  made  a small  hole 
in  the  ground,  near  the  head  of  the 
corpse,  and  filled  it  with  water.  The 
man  crawled  about  ten  yards  on  his 
hands  and  knees  to  the  place  ; and  the 
woman  lied  his  hands  behind  him. 
After  which  he  inclined  his  head  to 
the  ground,  and  supped  the  water, 
and  spat  it  out,  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other.  This  he  did  seve- 
ral times  ; and  then  rolled  over  and 
over,  like  a horse  wallowing.  This 
was  done,  as  I afterward  learned,  as 
an  evidence  of  his  willingness  to 
settle  all  “palavers” — domestic  broils 
— which  had  ever  existed  between 
himself  and  his  better  half,  before 
whose  dead  body  he  was  then  kneel- 
ing. He  appeared  to  be  very  much 
mortified,  in  being  obliged  to  per- 
form so  ludicrous  a part  in  such  non- 
sensical ceremonies.  He  had  spent 


a considerable  portion  of  his  time 
among  the  colonists ; and  he  was 
quite  a sensible  man,  in  comparison 
with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen. 
But  so  imperative  are  the  laws  and 
customs  of  native  Africans,  that  he 
dared  not  refuse  to  perform  his  part 
of  the  ceremonies,  in  this  case,  how- 
ever revolting  to  his  feelings. 

After  a few  more  foolish  feats, 
they  wrapped  the  corpse  in  the  mat, 
in  which  it  had  lain,  which  answered 
j the  purpose  of  both  winding  sheet 
'and  coffin;  and  hurried  with  it  to 
the  place  of  interment ; to  which  I 
' did  not  accompany  them,  itbeing  at  a 
considerable  distance, 

I It  is  not  uncommon  for  deceased 
persons  to  be  kept  unburied  for 
several  months,  and  even  years.  I 
heard  of  a case,  in  which  a king  was 
' kept  three  years  ; and  then  buried 
j with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  In 
; such  cases,  the  body  undergoes  a 
; kind  of  smoking  process,  the  par- 
i ticular  manner  of  which  I have  not 
: yet  been  able  to  ascertain.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  ground,  generally 
’ depends  on  the  rank  and  influence  of 
the  individual  during  life.  Criminals, 

1 or  such  as  die  in  consequence  of 
drinking  the  sassy-wood  decoction — 

I the  judicial  and  infallible  test  in  all 
I cases  of  suspicion  of  witchcraft,  and 
sometimes  of  theft  and  other  crimes 
— are  not  honored  with  interment  at 
all ; but  are  left  in  some  out-of-the- 
: way  place,  a prey  to  wild  beasts  and 
[birds.  In  some  such  places,  the 
bones  of  hundreds  of  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  this  murderous  practice 
present  melancholy  evidence  of  the 
influence  and  extent  of  superstition 
among  the  poor,  ignorant  natives  of 
this  country. 

I may  here  allude  to  a case,  to 
which  I was  called  a few  days  ago. 
A native  man  was  mortally  wounded 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a gun, 
which  was  the  properly  of  another 
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man.  The  wounded  man  died  in  a 
few  Iiours;  and  the  owner  of  the  gun 
was  immediately  charged  with  the 
crime  of  witchcraft.  Being  afraid 
to  try  him  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  colony,  they  iniend  to  take  him 
to  the  Kroo  country,  in  order  to  give 
him  the  sassy-wood  decoction,  as  a 
test  of  his  guilt  or  innocence.  And, 
as  few  persons  escape  death,  after 
having  taken  the  poisonous  draught, 
he  will,  no  doubt,  meet  the  fate  of 
thousands  of  his  benighted  country- 
men, who  have  thus  been  ushered 
into  the  eternal  world. 

On  one  occasion,  while  taking  an 
evening  walk,  I accidentally  visited 
the  graves  of  two  deceased  natives. 
It  was  a calm  and  lovely  evening. 
The  sun,  partly  obscured  by  the 
gorgeous  drapery  of  the  western  sky, 
was  gradually  sinking  behind  the 
ocean  waves.  Slowly  and  sadly  I 
was  wending  my  way  through  a 
beautiful  grove  of  palm-trees,  near 
the  edge  of  the  roaring  ocean  ; when 
suddenly  1 beheld,  within  a few  feet 
of  the  foaming  surf,  two  little  thatch- 
ed mounds,  which  I approached,  and 
found  to  be  the  graves  of  two  native 
Africans;  one  of  whom,  as  I after- 
ward was  informed,  died  a few  months 


previously;  and,  on  his  death-bed, 
requested  that  no  person  should  drink 
sassy-wood  for  him,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  his  death  ; stating  that  no 
person  had  “ made  witch”  for  him  ; 
but  that  God  had  killed  him, and  that 
he  was  going  to  the  devil.  He  had 
been  partially  brought  under  the  in- 
fluences of  civilization.  Through 
the  opening  in  the  little  houses  which 
covered  these  graves,  I observed 
several  household  utensils  at  the  head 
of  each — bowls,  mugs,  pans,  &.c. 
These  articles  had  been  placed  there 
for  the  use  of  the  dead  occupants  of 
those  secluded  charnel-houses.  Mel- 
ancholy were  the  feelings  I expe- 
rienced, while  I stood  and  gazed  on 
the  little  mounds  which  covered  the 
remains  of  these  two  benighted 
chihhen  of  Africa,  reposing  in  the 
dreamless  slumber  of  the  grave,  on 
the  shore  of  that  deep,  broad  ocean, 
over  whose  ruffled  bosom  they  used 
to  glide  in  their  light  canoes;  but 
whose  narrow  houses  are  now  sprink- 
led by  the  briny  spray,  while  the 
roaring  sound  of  the  breaking  surf  is 
their  only  funeral  dirge. 

.1.  VV.  LUGENBEEL. 
Monrovia,  Liberia, 

October  4,  1845. 


dommoftcirr  Pcrrp’s  D 

The  tw’o  following  articles  origi- 
nally appeared  as  anonymous  com- 
munications in  a New  York  paper. 
We  happen  to  know  that  Commodore 
Perry  is  the  author  of  them,  than 
whom  no  person  is  more  competent 
to  form  a correct  estimate  of  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  Liberia. 
They  were  written  while  he  was  on 
his  last  cruise  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  He  has  been  familiar  with  the 
operations  of  the  Society  in  this  coun- 


iftaa  of  dolonijfltion. 

try  and  with  the  history  of  Liberia 
from  its  originality  to  the  present 
time.  We  have  therefore  great  plea- 
sure in  laying  his  matured  views  be- 
fore our  readers.  The  Commercial 
Advertiser,  in  introducing  the  articles 
to  its  readers,  holds  the  following 
language  : — 

‘‘  Colonization  on  the  Coast  of 
Africa. — We  have  within  a few  days 
past  received  two  very  valuable  and 
interesting  communications,  coming 
from  an  officer  of  great  intelligence 
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and  liigh  character,  now  with  our 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that 
the  facts,  the  reflections  and  the  gene- 
ral views  contained  in  them,  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  the  people  of 
this  country  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  they  do  great  honor  to  the  head 
as  well  as  the  heart  of  the  gallant 
officer  from  whom  they  come. 

“ We  scarcely  need  commend  them 
to  the  perusal  and  attention  of  the 
reader.” 

In  these  sentiments  we  fully  con- 
cur. Liberia  is  much  indebted  to 
Commodore  Perry  for  the  noble  ef- 
forts he  has  made  in  its  behalf  while 
•discharging  his  duties  as  an  officer  of 
our  navy  on  that  coast,  and  we  are 
assured  that  the  citizens  thereof  hold 
him  in  high  esteem,  and  would  be 
rejoiced  to  see  him  again  the  com- 
manding officer  of  our  squadron  on 
that  station. 

American  Settlements  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa. — Circumstances 
have  recently  given  me  opportuni- 
ties of  visiting  the  settlements  estab- 
lished by  the  American  Colonization 
Society  upon  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  believing  you  to  be  an 
old  and  steady  friend  of  that  benevo- 
lent institution,  1 have  thought  that  it 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to 
have  the  opinions  of  an  impartial  ob- 
server, not  only  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  those  interesting 
settlements,  but  in  reference  also  to 
the  prospects  of  their  future  growth 
and  importance,  and  the  increased 
influence  they  must  eventually  exer- 
•cise  in  checking  the  traffic  in  slaves. 

As  the  annual  reports  put  forth 
“by  the  officers  of  the  Society  have 
kept  you  informed  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  colonists  since  their  first 
establishment,  I shall  merely  remark 


that  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  settlements  are  slow- 
ly, but  gradually  improving,  and  the 
settlers  are  already  gathering  about 
them  many  of  the  comforts,  and  not 
a few  of  the  luxuries  and  refinements 
of  life. 

The  several  churches  of  the  colo- 
ny are  well  attended,  and  the  people 
appear  to  be  strongly  imbued  with 
moral  and  religious  principles. 

The  laws  of  the  commonwealth 
are  adapted  to  the  wants  and  condi- 
tions of  the  colonists,  and  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  are  faithfully  administer- 
ed. In  a word,  the  friends  and  pa- 
trons of  colonization  have  ample 
cause  for  gratulation  and  thankful- 
ness that  their  work  of  benevolence 
has  been  attended  with  a success  so 
highly  encouraging. 

In  truth  I cannot  but  believe  that 
the  colony  of  Liberia  is  firmly  and 
permanently  established,  and  that  it 
possesses,  at  this  early  period  of  its 
existence,  the  germ  of  a powerful 
empire,  to  be  populated  by  a class  of 
people  hitherto  unknown,  at  least  to 
modern  Umes,  a community  of  blacks 
destined  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  civilization,  and  to  exercise  its 
full  share  of  political  influence  in 
the  family  of  nations. 

To  make  certain  this  glorious 
scheme  of  moral  and  political  enfran- 
chisement of  the  colored  race,  nothing 
more  will  be  required  than  reason- 
able aid  from  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  and  a fair  share  of  the 
contributions  annually  bestowed  by 
the  American  public  for  benevolent 
and  religious  purposes. 

It  was  warmly  recommended  by 
those  great  men,  James  Madison, 
Rufus  King,  and  John  Marshall,  and 
by  many  others  of  their  time,  that  a 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  should  be  devoted  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  domestic  slaves  and  their 
colonization  in  Africa.* 


Resolutionsubmitted,by  Mr.  Rufus  King,  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  February  18,  1825;— 
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Now  let  us  suppose  that  with  the  | 
aid  recommended  by  the  distinguish- 
ed persons  just  mentioned,  these  set- 
tlements had  by  a natural  conse- 
quence greatly  increased  in  number 
and  importance ; how  many  slaves 
would  have  been  gladly  emancipa- 
ted by  their  masters,  and  how  many 
already  freed,  who  are  now  grovel- 
ling in  the  United  States,  would  in 
Liberia  have  attained  to  competency 
and  to  the  independent  exercise  of 
their  own  thoughts,  opinions  and 
movements. 

Then  looking  to  the  influence  the 


present  settlements  have  already  ex- 
ercised in  suppressing  the  slave  trade, 
let  us  imagine  how  much  greater 
would  have  been  that  influence  if 
those  settlements  had  been  multiplied 
and  extended. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  of  destroying 
this  vile  traffic  in  any  other  way 
than  by  belting  the  whole  coast  with 
Christian  settlements,  unless  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  should  follow  the 
example  of  the  United  States  and 
d eel  ate  it  to  be  piracy,  and  then 
faithfully  enforce  the  law. 

The  only  nations  who  appear  to 


“Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  the  portion  of  the  existing  funded  debt  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  payment  of  which  tne  public  land  of  the  United  States  is  pledged,  shall 
have  been  paid  off,  then,  and  thenceforth,  the  whole  of  the  public  land  of  the  United 
States  with  the  nett  proceeds  of  all  future  sales  thereof,  shall  constitute  and  form  a fund, 
which  is  hereby  appropriated;  and  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  pledged  that  the  said 
fund  shall  be  inviolably  applied  to  aid  the  emancipation  of  such  slaves  within  any  of  the 
United  States,  and  aid  the  removal  of  such  slavfes,  and  the  removal  of  such  free  people  of 
color,  in  any  of  the  said  States,  as  by  the  laws  of  the  states,  respectively  may  be  allowed 
to  be  emancipated  or  removed  to  any  territory  or  country  without  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  of  America.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from.  Ex-President  James  Madison  to  R.  R.  Gurlet,  Esq.,  dated 

December  29,  1831 ; 

“ In  contemplating  the  pecuniary  resources  needed  for  the  removal  of  such  a number  to 
so  great  a distance,  my  thoughts  and  hopes  have  been  long  turned  to  the  rich  funds  pre- 
sented in  the  Western  lands  of  the  nation,  which  will  soon  entirely  cease  to  be  under  a 
pledge  for  another  object.  The  great  one  in  question  is  truly  a national  character,  and  it 
is  known  that  distinguished  patriots  not  dwelling  in  slave-holding  states  have  viewed  the 
object  in  that  light,  and  would  be  willing  to  let  the  national  domain  be  a resource  for 
effecting  it. 

“ Should  it  be  remarked  that  the  States,  though  all  may  be  interested  in  relieving  our 
country  from  the  colored  population  they  are  not  equally  so,  it  is  but  fair  to  recollect  that 
the  sections  most  to  be  benefited  are  those  whose  cessions  created  the  funds  to  be  disposed 
of. 

“ I am  aware  of  the  constitutional  obstacle  which  has  presented  itself ; but  if  the  general 
will  be  reconciled  to  an  application  of  the  territorial  fund  to  the  removal  of  the  colored 
population,  a grant  to  Congress  of  the  necessary  authority  could  be  carried  with  little  delay 
through  the  forms  of  the  constitution. 

“ Sincerely  wishing  an  increasing  success  to  the  labors  of  the  Society,  I pray  you  to  be 
assured  of  my  esteem  and  to  accept  my  friendly  salutation.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall  to  R.  R.  Gurley,  Esq.,  dated  Decem- 
ber 14,  1831 : 

“ The  power  of  the  Government  to  afford  this  aid  is  not  I believe  contested.  I reirret 
that  its  power  to  grant  pecuniary  aid  is  not  equally  free  from  question ; on  this  subject  I 
have  always  thought  and  still  think  that  the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  King  in  the  Senate 
is  the  most  unexceptionable  and  the  most  effective  that  can  be  devised. 

“ The  fund  would  probably  operate  as  rapidly  as  would  be  desirable,  when  we  take  into 
view  the  other  resources  which  might  come  in  aid  of  it ; and  its  application  would  be  per- 
haps less  exposed  to  those  constitutional  objections  which  are  made  in  the  South,  than  the 
application  of  money  drawn  from  the  treasury  and  raised  by  taxes.  The  lands  are  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  and  have  heretofore  been  disposed  of  by  the  Government, 
under  the  idea  of  absolute  ownership.” 
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be  sincere  in  carrying  out  their  own 
statutes  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  are  the  United  States  and 
England.  So  far  as  regards  the  trea- 
ty stipulations  of  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  they  can  have  no  direct 
bearing  upon  the  slave  trade  of 
Western  Africa,  as  the  vessels  of 
these  nations,  even  in  the  pursuit  of 
lawful  commerce,  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
seen  in  this  quarter. 

Spain,  Portugal  and  Brazil  almost 
openly  connive  at  the  constant  vio- 
lations of  their  treaties,  and  England 
has  undertaken  a new  scheme  of 
supplying  her  West  India  colonies 
with  African  labor  by  holding  out 
inducements  to  the  natives  and  re- 
captured Africans  to  hire  themselves 
for  limited  periods  to  the  planter, 
with  the  understanding,  that  they  are 
to  have  a free  passage  to  and  from 
the  Islands;  once  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  debt  to  the  planter,  but  few  of 
them,  it  is  thought,  will  return  to 
their  native  country. 

1 am  notone  of  those  who  cry  out 
against  the  institution  of  domestic 
slavery  because  I myself  have  no 
property  in  slaves.  It  is  a curse 
even  the  slave  holder  freely  admits, 
but  one  which  has  been  entailed  on 
him  by  English  ancestors,  and  1 con- 
ceive that  he  can  with  no  morejus- 
tice  be  called  upon  to  relinquish  such 
property  without  adequate  compen- 
sation, than  he  who  owns  a cargo  of 
sugar  or  coffee  should  be  expected  to 
throw  it  into  the  sea,  and  for  the 
reason  only  that  it  might  have  been 
grown,  or  prepared  for  market,  by 
the  labor  of  slaves. 

The  idea  of  witnessing,  in  our 
time,  the  abolition  of  slavery  through- 
out the  world,  is,  in  my  opinion,  al- 
together chimerical,  yet  the  grand 
design  of  universal  disenthralment  is 
commenced,  and  every  succeeding 
year  will  offer  increased  means  of  ex- 
tending the  field  of  labor  of  the  true 
friend  of  emancipation.  But  the 


progress  of  the  work  must,  in  the  or- 
der of  things,  be  slow,  and  genera- 
tions will  pass  away  before  its  en- 
tire consummation  is  effected. 

Now  it  seems  tome  that  the  cause 
would  be  more  rapidly  advanced  by 
the  united  and  simultaneous  efforts 
of  the  missionary,  colonization  and 
anti-slavery  societies,  the  two  latter 
having  in  view  the  same  object. 

I am  aware  that  hiiherto  there  has 
been  very  little  harmony  of  action 
between  these  institutions,  and  that 
partisan  feelings  have  been  engender- 
ed which  have  led  to  a state  of  things 
deeply  to  be  lamented,  and  I venture 
to  warn  those  who  have  the  general 
management  of  the  affairs  of  these 
societies  to  consider  how  far  they 
are  justified  in  permitting,  if  they  do 
not  themselves  cherish,  this  spirit  of 
intolerance. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the 
mission  schools  established  beyond 
the  influence  and  protection  of  the 
settlements  are  constantly  subjected 
to  the  annoyances  and  threats  of  the 
natives,  who  have  shrewdness  enough 
to  discover  any  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  missionary  and  the  set- 
tlers, and  are  always  ready  to  seize 
upon  such  occasions  to  demand  ad- 
ditional presents  from  the  former  in 
consideration  of  renewed  promises 
of  protection,  which  are  broken  by 
the  natives  as  often  as  they  think 
they  can  do  so  with  impunity. 

Is  it  not  therefore  the  interest  as 
well  as  the  duty,  of  the  missionaries 
and  colonists  to  harmonize  and  pull 
together  ? 

Let  colonization  and  gospel  in- 
struction advance  hand  in  hand,  aid- 
ing and  supporting  each  other,  and 
we  may  look  with  certainty  to  the 
most  happy  results. 

I can  bear  full  testimony  to  the 
good  intentions  of  the  colonial  au- 
thorities, and  to  the  piety  and  zeal- 
ous ardor  of  the  missionaries  ; indeed 
could  it  be  expected  that  men  ofedu- 
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cation  and  promise  should  leave  their 
own  happy  country  to  encounter  on 
the  pestilential  shores  of  Africa 
hardships,  disease  and  almost  certain 
death,  if  they  were  not  influenced  by 
motives  of  pure  religion  and  of  coura- 
geous zeal  i 

A FRIEND  TO  COLONIZATION. 

The  Society  for  the  Coloniza- 
tion OF  FREE  people  OF  COLOR. 

Every  one  who  has  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  this  So- 
ciety, and  has  watched,  from  year  to 
year,  the  progressive  growth  and 
improvement  of  the  settlements  estab- 
lished by  its  means,  upon  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  must,  if  he  be  free 
from  prejudice  or  fanaticism,  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  some  wise 
Providence  has  hitherto  directed  its 
proceedings,  and  sustained  its  friends 
in  their  unfaltering  perseverance. 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  history 
and  character  of  its  founders,  such 
men  as  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
Adams,  Tyler,  Clay,  Marshall,  Ru- 
fus King,  Crawford,  Southard,  Smith, 
Thompson  and  Rutgers,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  exalted  standing, 
ought  we  to  require  surer  proof  that 
its  foundation  has  been  built  in  wis- 
dom, and  that  the  genius  of  our 
country  has  taken  its  destinies  under 
her  especial  care  ? 

I will  not  pretend  to  asset  t that 
all  has  gone  well  with  the  Parent 
Society  and  its  auxiliaries  ; that  luke- 
warmness has  not  sometimes  marked 
the  proceedings  of  their  agents,  or 
that  many  of  the  people,  sent  out  at 
their  expense,  have  not  become  list- 
less idlers ; yet  in  looking  to  the 
general  operations  of  the  Society  and 
its  auxiliaries,  and  to  the  fruits  of 
their  labors,  no  one  can  say  that  the 
benevolent  efforts  of  these  institu- 
tions have  not  been  amply  rewarded. 

The  American  settlements  in  Af- 
rica, like  all  other  new  colonies,  have 
had  their  periods  of  war,  of  pesti- 
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lence,  of  straitened  means,  and  of 
despondency;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  these  drawbacks,  they  have  gradu- 
ally advanced  in  the  improvement  of 
their  condition  and  the  enlargement 
of  their  resources,  and  as  the  forests 
adjacent  to  the  settlements  have  been 
felled,  and  the  noxious  vegetation  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  cultivation, 
death  has  been  a less  frequent  visiter 
among  the  settlers  ; indeed  to  those 
who  have  become  acclimated,  there 
is  no  longer  apprehension  of  the  lo- 
cal fever,  and  in  other  respects  the 
climate  is  remarkably  salubrious. 

These  remarks  apply  to  colored 
people  and  not  to  whites ; to  the 
latter,  it  would  seem  that  the  Al- 
mighty had,  for  some  wise  purpose, 
interdicted  this  part  of  Africa. 

There  is  something  very  extraor- 
dinary in  the  peculiarities  of  the  cli- 
mate of  western  Africa,  and  especi- 
ally of  that  pait  lying  upon  the  sea. 
There  every  human  being — I might 
almost  say,  every  living  creature, 
not  indigenous  to  the  particular  re- 
gion referred  to,  is  destined,  in  the 
course  of  a short  time  after  arrival, 
to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  the  ac- 
climating fever,  and  what  is  yet  more 
remarkable,  children  and  the  young 
of  quadrupeds,  are  subject,  a few 
weeks  after  birth,  to  the  same  myste- 
rious visitation. 

All  quadrupeds,  and  most  kinds 
of  domestic  poultry,  whether  brought 
from  beyond  sea,  or  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  pass  through  the  same 
ordeal,  and  with  much  more  fatal 
results. 

1 shall  not  undertake  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  these  indisputable 
facts,  but  may  as  a mere  matter  of 
speculation,  hazard  a conjecture  that 
this  strange  sickness  is  produced  by 
the  inhaling  of  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  animalcules,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  which  are  generated  by 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  when  received 
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into  the  lungs  and  stomach,  turn  it  in- 
to a noxious  and  poisonous  compound, 
causing  dangerous  sickness. 

In  this  opinion,  I am  strengthened 
by  the  singular  fact,  that  persons 
sleeping  on  board  of  vessels  at  anchor 
near  the  shore  (not  within  rivers) 
are  rarely  taken  sick,  though  they 
may  visit  the  shore  without  risk  at 
any  time  during  the  interval  of  a two 
hours’  morning  sun  and  evening 
twilight.  Now  this  is  accounted  for 
to  my  mind  by  assuming  that  this 
poisonous  atmosphere  possesses  vi- 
tality, and  is  in  operation  only  at 
night;  and  that  its  deleterious  pro- 
perties in  coming  in  contact  with  the 
sea,  or  the  exhalations  therefrom, 
are  rendered  innoxious.  That  the 
sun’s  rays  entirely  destoy  these  ani- 
malcules or  render  them  harmless, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  immediate 
influence  of  that  luminary  is  with- 
drawn at  night,  that  they  are  again 
revivified,  or  what  is  more  probable, 
created  in  new  myriads  to  fill  the 
surrounding  space,  until  the  return 
of  the  sun  again  to  destroy,  or  drive 
them  to  the  foul  sources  whence  they 
come. 

I am  aware  that  this  theory  is  far 
from  being  a new  one,  and  that  it 
may  be  met  now,  as  doubtless  it  has 
been  many  times  before,  by  the 
seemingly  conclusive  argument,  that 
if  the  system  is  thus  invariably  af- 
fected for  once,  why  should  it  not  be 
so  always,  when  exposed  to  the 
same  malaria.  To  this  I can  only 
venture  a presumptive  opinion,  that 
it  becomes  habituated  to  the  reception 
of  this  noxious  atmosphere,  and  has 
acquired  the  power  of  resisting  its 
poisonous  effects. 

In  regard  to  the  supposed  power 
of  the  system  to  re.sist  the  effects  of 
this  miasma,  after  the  first  assaults, 
I refer  only  to  the  constitution  of  the 
colored  people  ; 1 believe  it  to  be 
impossible  for  any  white  per.son  to 
become  acclimated  in  western  Africa. 


Some  of  our  medical  friends  in 
New  York,  may  smile  at  this  bold 
attempt  of  a sailor  to  venture  an 
opinion  upon  a subject  of  which,  it 
may  be  said,  he  can  know  very  little ; 
and  I am  willing  to  deprecate  their 
ridicule  by  promising  not  again  to 
meddle  with  a discussion  which  of 
right  belongs  to  the  learned  of  their 
profession. 

It  is  now  twenty-two  years  since 
the  colony  of  Liberia  was  first  com- 
menced : every  one  knows  that  the 
first  attempt  to  form  a settlement 
was  made  at  the  Island  of  Sherbro  ; 
and  in  that  disastrous  undertaking, 
a large  portion  of  the  first  adventurers 
fell  victims  to  the  climate ; among 
them  their  estimable  chief,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bacon. 

Before  his  death,  he  had  requested 
his  friend,  Lieut. then  1st  lieu- 

tenant of  the  U.  S.  ship  Cyane,  to 
observe  the  coast  to  leeward,  (the 
Cyane  being  bound  in  that  direction,) 
with  a view  to  the  selection  of  a 
more  suitable  place  for  a settlement. 

On  reaching  the  neighborhood  of 
Cape  Montserrado,  or  Mesurado, 
Lieut. was  struck  with  the  mag- 

nificent appearance  of  the  coast,  and 
especially  with  the  promontory  on 
which  the  town  of  Monrovia  now 
stands. 

This  location  appeared  to  be  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a colony,  and  with  a view  of 
ascertaining  the  practicability  of  pur- 
chasing the  cape,  and  part  of  the  ad- 
jacent lands,  he  opened  a communi- 
cation with  some  of  tlie  chiefs  and 
head  men  of  the  country,  but  as  the 
ship  to  which  he  was  attached,  took 
an  early  departure  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, he  could  proceed  no  further 
than  to  ascertain  that  the  natives 
were  willing  to  dispose  of  a part  of 
their  territory  to  the  colonists,  at  a 
reasonable  compensation. 

This  information  he  communica- 
ted to  the  Secretary,  and  Lieut.  R. 
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F.  Stockton  was  sent  out  in  com- 
mand of  the  U.  S.  schooner  Alliga- 
tor, to  assist  in  securing  the  purchase, 
and  establishing  the  settlers  at  this 
more  favored  position.  This  desire 
was  ultimately  effected  through  th6 
joint  efforts  of  Lieut.  Stockton  and 
Dr.  Ayres,  Colonial  Agent,  and  much 
praise  was  deservedly  given  to  the 
former  for  his  valuable  aid  in  bring- 
ing about  results  so  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  colonization. 

Subsequently,  the  late  Captain  R. 
S.  Spence,  in  command  of  the  Cyane, 
also  rendered  important  service  to 
the  colonists,  by  assisting  in  the 
erection  of  a fort  for  their  defence 
against  the  attacks  of  the  natives. 

When  the  settlers  first  took  pos- 
session of  this  beautiful  headland,  it 
was  covered  with  a dense  and  luxu- 
riant growth  of  timber  and  jungle, 
inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts,  and, 
according  to  the  superstiiion  of  the 
natives,  by  one  of  their  ideal  beings 
worshipped  by  them,  who,  in  their 
imagination,  possessed  the  semblan- 
ces and  attributes  of  His  Satanic  Ma- 
jesty, and  to  whom  their  adorations 
were  addressed  in  deprecation  of  his 
wrath. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that 
both  the  devil  and  wild  beasts  were 
soon  routed  by  the  colonists,  and  in 
their  stead  godly  people,  with  the 
usual  attendants  of  domestic  animals, 
took  possession  of  their  sylvan  re- 
treat. 

Since  the  period  just  mentioned, 
not  only  has  a flourishing  town  been 
erected  upon  the  summit  of  the  cape, 
but  others  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior,  have  been  planted,  and  are 
daily  growing  into  importance:  hav- 
ing already  their  churches,  school 
houses,  <fcc. 

The  town  of  Monrovia,  the  seat  of 
Government  of  the  early  settlements 
of  Liberia,  has  several  churches,  a 
court  house,  one  or  more  missiona- 
ry establishments,  school  houses, 
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printing  presses,  a number  of  sub- 
stantial warehouses  and  shops.  In 
a word,  it  may  be  considered  to  pos- 
sess with  its  safe  and  capacious 
roads  (in  which  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  three  or  four  merchant  vessels 
at  a time)  all  the  conveniences  of  a 
small  sea-port  town  in  the  United 
States. 

The  colony  at  Cape  Palmas,  first 
commenced  in  1833,  by  the  Mary- 
land Colonization  Society,  is,  if  we 
consider  the  brief  period  of  its  exis- 
tence, equally  prosperous.  Harper, 
the  principal  town,  being  somewhat 
similarly  situated  to  Monrovia,  but 
having  the  advantage  of  a more  con- 
venient communication  with  the  in- 
terior. 

Throughout  Liberia,  the  laws  of 
the  commonwealth  are  faithfully  ad- 
ministered ; the  people  are  moral, 
and  all  seem  to  be  deeply  imbued 
with  religious  principles. 

In  conclusion,  I may  remark,  that 
however  insignificant  these  settle- 
ments may  appear  to  the  casual  or 
indifferent  observer,  they  possess,  in 
my  opinion,  the  elements  of  a power- 
ful empire,  to  be  established  like 
i that  of  ancient  Israel,  under  the  im- 
! mebiate  auspice*  of  the  Almighty. 

[ It  is  impossible  for  any  reflecting 
person  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  colonization,  to  look  upon  recent 
events,  casting,  as  they  do,  “ their 
shadows  before,”  without  being 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  there  is  something  in  store  for 
the  good  of  Africa,  which  is  des- 
tined to  bring  about  extraordinary  re- 
sults. 

The  aid  of  all  good  people  should 
therefore  be  invoked  in  support  of  a 
scheme  of  benevolence  which  recom- 
mends itself  to  the  liberality  of  every 
American,  and  is  reconcilable  in  its 
objects  with  every  worldly  charity, 
and  with  the  doctrines  of  every  re- 
ligious denomination. 
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Whatever  may  once  have  been 
the  condition  of  Africa,  now  it  is 
beyond  description  deplorable. — 
'I'liroughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  continent,  there  is  one 
prevailing  midnigiit,  with  scarce  a sin- 
gle ray  of  light  to  break  the  hideous 
monotony  of  darkness.  The  time 
was,  when  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were 
favored  portions  of  that  continent, 
when  science  and  the  arts  were  nur- 
tured there,  when  the  scholars  and 
the  philosophers  of  Greece  made 
pilgrimage  there,  as  regularly  as  did 
afterwards  the  disciples  of  learning 
at  Rome  perform  their  literary  pil- 
grimages to  Greece.  Africa  was  not 
then  involved  in  one  unbroken  mid- 
night of  soul.  She  was  not  then  the 
uniiversally  benighted  continent,  upon 
whose  dark  bosom  but  a few  wide- 
ly separated  and  indistinct  star- 
beams  were  permitted  to  descend. 
In  the  entombed  relics  of  her  Cairo, 
and  Memphis,  and  hundred-gated 
Thebes,  are  treasured  up  monuments 
of  taste  and  elegance,  which  tell  to 
the  wandering  virtu'iao,  “that  all  the 
boasted  splendors  of  Europe  sink, 
in  comparison  with  the  productions 
of  African  antiquity.” 

But  the  glory  of  those  times  has 
passed  away.  The  pencil  an  d chisel 
of  her  artists  have  mouldered  in  the 
general  wreck,  the  tongues  of  her 
orators,  and  the  harps  of  her  poets 
are  lost  in  the  solemn  silence  of  tlie 
past.  And  the  lamp  of  religion, 
Christian  religion,  that  once  burned 
so  brightly,  and  diffused  its  .saving 
radiance  there,  has  long  since  ex- 
pired, or  now,  at  least,  but  scarcely 
glimmers  in  its  socket.  No  longer 
has  she  her  Cyprians,  her  T iirtul- 
lians,  her  Origens,  and  her  Augus- 
tines.  They  too  have  gone  down 
the  tide  of  time,  and  left  an  awful 
blank  behind. 


And  what  is  now  the  condition  of 
Africa  ? She  has  her  populous  and 
mud-walled  cities,  and  her  mosques, 
too,  which,  at  places,  participate 
something  of  architectural  grandeur. 
She  has  also  her  peculiar  social  or- 
ganizations. But  what  withal,  is 
her  condition  ? What  the  state  of 
her  intellectual  cultivation  ? It  has 
been  said,  that  “ if  we  except  the 
Ethiopic  language,  which  is  seem- 
ingly of  Arabic  origin,  and  the  un- 
known characters,  probably  Phoeni- 
cian, inscribed  by  the  Tuarics  upon 
their  dark  rocks,  there  is  not  a tinc- 
ture of  letters  or  of  writing  among 
all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Africa. 
There  is  not  a hieroglyphic  or  a sym- 
bol, nothing  corresponding  to  the 
painted  stories  of  Mexico,  or  the 
knotted  quipos  of  Peru.  Oral  com- 
munication forms  the  only  channel 
by  which  thought  can  be  transmitted 
from  one  country  and  from  one  age 
to  another.  The  lessons  of  time,  the 
experience  of  ages,  do  not  exist  for 
the  nations  of  this  vast  continent.” 
Such  is  a brief  representation  of  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  aborigi- 
nal population  of  Africa,  and  this 
is  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  her 
population.  But  the  foreign  tribes, 
who  occupy  the  ancient  seats  of  em- 
pire, light,  and  civilization  along  the 
Mediterranean,  require  a different  re- 
presentation. There,  to  some  extent, 
a knowledge  of  letters  prevails.  But 
the  Turkish  sabre  and  the  Moslem 
creed  control  this  knowledge,  and 
confer  upon  it  a peculiar  character  ; 
so  that,  instead  of  proving  a light 
from  heaven,  to  irradiate  and  bless, 
it  is  rather  a lurid  death  gleam, 
which  deepens  tenfold  the  surround- 
ing darkness,  instead  of  proving  the 
means  of  enlightening  and  enlarging 
the  human  mind,  it  is  “ hut  a tool  of 
the  magic  art — an  instrument  for 
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manufacturing  cliarms  and  fetishes  to 
be  sold,  at  high  prices,  to  the  delu- 
ded natives.”  But  even  here,  a very 
few  of  the  sheiks  and  doctors  only 
are  able  to  read  even  the  Koran. 
Such  then  is  Africa  intellectually 
considered.  Such  the  state  of  her 
knowledge  of  letters. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  her  re- 
ligious and  political  condition  ? Alas  ! 
her  habitations  arc  habitations  of 
horrid  cruelty.  There  the  savage 
propensities  of  depraved  human  na- 
ture reign  with  uncontrolled  domin- 
ion. There  barbarism  moves  erect 
and  triumphant,  bearing  the  torch  of 
desolation  and  the  dagger  of  death. 
There  murder  and  rapine,  as  allied 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  issue 
forth  from  their  mountain  fastnesses 
and  bushy  ambuscades,  and  prey 
upon  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  and 
the  lives  of  men.  There  is  realized 
the  truth  of  the  pathetic  lamentation 
of  the  poet,  “man  is  to  man  the 
surest,  deadliest  foe.”  There  fraud 
and  violence  are  systematized  and 
conducted  on  a great  and  national 
scale.  There  the  true  God  is  not 
known,  nor  the  rights  of  men  felt  or 
respected.  The  same  dark  sky  in- 
volves both  the  religious  and  politi- 
cal condition  of  Africa.  Tiie  .same 
picture,  gleaming  with  worse  than 
inquisitorial  horrors,  represents  them 
both.  And  the  same  tears  that  flow 
in  pity  for  the  one,  flow  in  pity  for 
the  other  ; and  the  same  power  that 
extends  relief  to  the  one  extends 
relief  to  the  other,  for  they  are 
inseparably  associated. 

Drag  the  banditti  from  their  lurk- 
ing retreats,  and  wrest  from  their 
hearts  the  purposes  of  blood,  and 
from  their  hands  the  instruments  of 
death — secure  the  caravan,  in  their 
wilderness  and  desert  pathway;  from 
every  assaulting  adversary;  wash 
clean,  from  the  foul  stain  of  blood, 
the  royal  death  stool  reeking  annually 


with  the  gore  of  thousands  of  sacri- 
ficed human  victims,  sacrificed  with- 
out remorse  or  pity,  to  the  foulest, 
blackest,  deadliest  superstition  that 
ever  enthralled  the  human  soul; 
drive  from  the  Senegal  and  the  Gam- 
bia^the  cursed  slave  ship,  that  “Pan- 
dorean  ark  of  every  evil  that  imagina- 
tion can  combine  to  blast  poor  human 
life,” — quench  those  widely  deso- 
lating flames  that  in  the  still  hour  of 
midnight,  reduce  the  unguarded  ham- 
let to  ashes,  and  send  exposed  to  the 
ambushed  ruffian’s  chain  or  the  lion’s 
paw,  the  unhoused  victims  of  ruin, 
and  stop  the  inflowing  current  that 
feeds  foreign  markets  with  human 
articles  of  merchandise;  disseminate 
the  principles,  redeeming  principles 
of  love  and  good  will  towards  man 
on  all  that  vast  continent,  and  where 
now  rears  the  mosque  or  the  pagoda, 
there  let  your  hands  rear  the  temple 
of  worship  to  the  living  God  ; do  all 
this  for  Africa,  and  you  rescue  her 
from  political  and  religious  bondage, 
from  political  and  religious  night. 
You  at  once  break  every  chain,  and 
let  the  oppressed  of  all  that  land  go 
free.  They  will  no  longer  sufl'er 
under  their  present  benighted  condi- 
tion of  soul,  nor  become  the  victims 
of  each  other’s  malevolence,  nor  be 
sold  in  distant  lands  as  bondmen. 

And  may  not  all  this  be  done  for 
Africa?  It  may.  Africa  is  not  destin- 
ed forever  to  remain  in  her  present 
condition.  A day  of  regeneration  is 
promised  her.  It  is  written  by  him, 
who  is  not  a man  that  he  should 
promise  and  not  fulfil,  nor  a man 
that  he  should  lie,  that  “ Ethiopia 
shall  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God, 
the  kingdoms  of  this  w'orld  shall  be- 
come the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ,  the  heathen  shall  be 
given  to  Christ  as  an  inheritance  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
as  his  possession,  and  that  all  the 
ends  of  the  Lord  shall  sec  the  salva-. 
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tion  of  the  Lord.”  This  is  the  Di- 
vine promise  recorded  on  behalf  of 
Africa,  which  assures  us  that  a bright 
day  awaits  her  in  the  future.  And 
it  is  through  the  means  of  colonies 
planted  all  along  her  extended  coast, 
we  anticipate  the  fulfilment  of  this 
promise.  God  seems  to  have  resolved 
that  African  slavery,  characterized  as 
it  is  by  cruelties,  oppression  and 
bloodshed,  shall  ultimately  redound 
to  the  glory  of  himself.  Indeed  we 
know,  from  the  history  of  the  past, 
that  God  does  bring  order  out  of 
confusion,  light  out  of  darkness,  and 


that  he  causes  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him.  Shall  not  the  children, 
the  descendants  of  those  who  have 
been  so  barbarously  torn  from  their 
native  homes  and  native  land,  and 
enslaved  in  distant  climes,  be  made 
instrumental  in  carrying  back  to  the 
land  of  their  kidnapped  fathers,  the 
arts  of  civilization,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and 
thus  regenerate  Africa.  Are  not 
these  the  evident  indications  of  Di- 
vine Providence  at  the  present 
time. 

W.  T.  F. 


5'  tt  i l t II  fl  of  t I)  ( Hot 

The  barque  “ Rothschild,”  char- 
tered for  the  purpose,  sailed  from 
New  Orleans  on  the  24th  of  January 
for  Liberia  with  sixty-one  emigrants 
on  board,  and  a good  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  trade  goods.  Of  these, 
twenty-three  were  from  Tennessee, 
two  from  Ohio,  and  the  remainder 
from  Kentucky. 

The  following  interesting  account 
of  those  from  Kentucky  we  take  from 
the  “Presbyterian  Herald,”  publish- 
ed at  Louisville: — 

Emigrants  to  Kentucky  in  Af- 
rica.— The  first  band  of  emigrants 
to  the  colony  in  Africa  to  be  called 
Kentucky — being  a region  of  coun- 
try forty  miles  square,  purchased  by 
money  raised  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Cowan 
in  this  State — sailed  from  this  city  on 
"Wednesday  morning  last,  for  New 
Orleans,  where  they  are  to  be  joined 
by  others  from  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana,  who  are  to  go 
out  to  another  part  of  the  colony. 
The  vessel  in  which  they  are  to  sail 
is  expected  to  leave  New  Orleans  on 
the  20th  inst. 


I0cl)il&  for  ITibtriu. 

On  Monday  evening,  an  interesting 
meeting  vvas  held  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  at  which  the  emi- 
grants were  present.  Mr.  Cowan 
delivered  an  animated  and  excellent 
address  to  the  audience  of  citizens 
who  were  present,  after  which  he 
addressed  the  emigrants  and  the  large 
number  of  free  negroes  who  came  to 
witness  the  scene,  laying  before  them 
the  advantages  which  would  arise  to 
them,  their  descendants,  and  the  na- 
tive Africans,  from  their  emigration 
to  that  land. 

From  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cowan, 
we  gather  the  following  facts  : — 

Number  of  emigrants;  fifteen  from 
Jessamine  county  : fourteen  set  free 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Meaux,  one  a free 
man.  Six  from  Fayette  county : four 
set  free  by  the  late  Dr.  Fishback, 
and  two  by  Mrs.  Fishback,  his 
widow.  Nine  from  Clark  county: 
j eight  set  free  by  the  late  Major  Mar- 
tin ; one,  a free  woman,  the  wife  of 
one  of  Mr.  Martin’s  servants.  One 
from  Warren,  set  free  by  Judge  Un- 
1 derwood.  Two  from  Dayton,  Ohio, 

I a man  and  wife  ; one  a native  of 
Kentucky,  the  other  of  Virginia. 

I Some  who  gave  their  names  to  go 
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out  in  this  expedition,  have  declined 
going,  but  will  go  out  in  the  next  ex- 
pedition. Others,  who  intended  to 
go,  have  not  appeared.  Two  from 
Fayette  county,  and  two  from  Barren 
county,  preferred  going  back,  after 
they  came  to  Louisville. 

The  whole  number  who  go,  is 
thirty-five.  Twenty  men,  six  wo- 
men, and  nine  children.  Five  of  the 
children  are  from  seven  to  fourteen 
years  old.  Four  of  the  men  can 
read  and  write ; fifteen  adults  and 
four  of  the  children  can  read.  One 
of  them  is  employed  to  teach  a school 
in  the  colony.  He  has  a small  but 
excellent  collection  of  books,  and  is 
a member  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church.  A statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Canada  Colony  of  colored 
men,  written  by  this  person,  without 
any  dictation  as  to  matter  or  style, 
was  read  by  Mr.  Cowan,  to  the  au- 
dience. He  has  been  in  the  Canada 
Colony,  and  therefore  writes  from 
his  own  observation.  A gentleman 
present  at  the  meeting,  remarked  to 
us,  that  he  had  seen  that  colony,  and 
he  would  confirm  every  word  of  the 
statements. 

Of  this  expedition,  another  pleas- 
ing statement  was  made.  Twelve  I 
of  the  emigrants  are  members  of  the 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist 
churches.  Two  of  them  are  preach- 
ers : one  of  the  Baptist,  and  the  other 
of  the  Methodist  denominations. — 
One  of  the  emigrants  is  a blacksmith, 
three  are  carpenters,  one  a shoemak- 
er. All  of  them  but  five,  are  under 
thirty-five  years  of  age. 

They  were  a fine  lot  of  emigrants. 
They  all  appeared  well  dressed,  in 
good  health,  and  fine  spirits.  They 
all  go  to  commence  the  Colony  of 
Kentucky,  in  Liberia,  which  lies 
north  of  St.  Paul’s  river.  A town 
will  be  laid  out  in  the  colony,  which 
will  be  located  by  public  authority. 
Each  emigrant  will  have  his  choice 


when  he  arrives  there,  to  have  a 
building  lot  in  the  town,  or  five 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  town.  If 
they  settle  within  two  miles  of  the 
town,  they  will  have  given  them  fifty 
acres  of  land;  if  three  miles  or  be- 
yond from  town,  one  hundred  acres; 
or,  if  they  will  engage  to  cultivate 
coffee,  or  cotton,  or  sugar,  five  hun- 
dred acres.  This  gift  of  land  is 
limited  to  the  head  of  a family,  and 
to  single  adults. 

We  trust  that  this  is  the  conimenbe- 
ment  of  a noble  enterprise,  which  is 
to  result  eventually  in  incalculable 
blessings  to  Africa,  to  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  to  the  emigrants  who 
may  go  out  from  this  State.  If  the 
plan  which  is  now  laid  can  be  faith- 
fully carried  into  execution,  this  co- 
lony will  soon  offer  to  the  freed  ne- 
groes of  Kentucky,  itiducements 
which  can  be  presented  nowhere 
else.  We  trust  that  the  true  friends 
of  the  African  race,  will  lay  the  ad- 
vantages of  emigration  before  those 
who  are  in  circumstances  to  permit 
them  to  go,  in  their  neighborhoods, 
so  that  the  next  expedition  may  be 
much  larger  than  the  present. 

There  seems  to  be  a slight  mistake 
in  the  above,  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  land  now  given  to  newly  arrived 
emigrants  residing  more  than  two 
miles  from  any  town,  or  village.  The 
regulation  adopted  in  1830,  on  that 
subject,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
above  statement.  But  it  has  since 
been  altered.  For  the  purpose  of 
informing  our  friends  of  the  pres- 
ent regulation  on  the  subject,  we  in- 
sert the  following  “ Act  ” of  the  Le- 
gislature of  Liberia,  which  has  been 
in  force  for  several  years,  relating  to 
the  grants  and  apportionments  made 
to  emigrants  on  their  arrival  in  Libe- 
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ria.  As  the  emigrants  from  Ken- 
tucky come  under  these  laws,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  receive 
any  extra  allowance.  Indeed,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  so  great  as  to 
render  the  amount  given  abundantly 
sufficient  for  all  necessary  purposes. 

Act  pertaining  to  Lands,  and 

Reservations,  Apportionments 
. and  improvements  of  the  same. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  in  Legisla- 
ture assembled,  and  it  is  hereby  en- 
acted by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
'I’hat  no  persons  shall  own  lands 
who  do  not  reside  in  the  colony,  and 
cultivate  at  least  two  acres,  or  carry 
on,  with  tlie  consent  of  the  Governor, 
some  mechanical  trade,  and  build  “a 
house  of  sufficient  size  to  accommo- 
date all  the  family  of  the  proprietor, 
and  built  of  stone,  brick,  or  other  sub- 
stantial materials  and  workmanship, 
or  if  frame  or  logs  weather-boarded 
and  roofed  with  tile,  slate  or  shing- 
les.” 

Slc.  "Z.  Be  it  further  enacted. 
That  all  settlers,  on  their  arrival, 
sliall  draw  town  lots  or  plantations, 
for  which  the  Governor  shall  give 
them  a certificate  specifying  their 
number  and  the  time  of  drawing. 
If,  within  two  years  from  that  date, 
two  acres  of  land  on  the  plantation 
shall  have  been  brought  under  culti- 
vation, the  town  lot  cleared  and  en- 
closed, and  a substantial  house  built, 
the  said  certificates  may  be  exchang- 
ed for  title  deeds  in  fee  simple. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted, 
That  every  married  man  sliall  have  for 
himself  a town  lot,  or  live  acres  of 
farm  land,  together  with  two  more 
for  his  wife  and  one  for  each  child 
that  may  be  with  him — provided 
always,  that  no  single  family  shall 
have  more  than  ten  acres. 


Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted. 
That  women  not  having  husbands 
immigrating  to  this  colony  with  per- 
mission, and  attached  to  no  family 
besides  their  own,  shall  receive  each 
a town  lot,  or  two  acres  of  farm  lands 
on  their  own  account,  and  one  acre 
on  account  of  each  of  their  children, 
and  unmarried  men  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  arriving  in  the  co- 
lony from  abroad,  or  attaining  their 
majority  while  resident  in  the  same, 
and  having  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, shall  be  admitted  to  draw 
and  hold  a building  lot,  or  five  acres 
of  farm  lands,  on  the  same  conditions 
as  married  men.  In  case  of  mar- 
riage afterwards,  such  person  is  to 
draw  on  account  of  his  family  no  ad- 
ditional lands,  but  shall  be  entitled  to 
hold  whatever  his  wife  may  have 
previously  drawn  in  her  own  right 
or  inherited  from  a former  husband 
or  other  persons,  provided  she  shall 
not  have  alienated  such  lands  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted. 
That  no  colonist  shall  deal  with  the 
natives  of  the  country  for  lands. 
And  all  persons  trespassing  on  lands 
not  their  own,  by  cutting  or  remov- 
ing timber  or  other  property,  are 
liable  to  exemplary  damages. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted. 
That  no  bargain,  transfer,  sale,  deed 
or  lease  of  lands,  by  or  with  the 
grantee  of  lands  for  the  same,  before 
a legal  and  complete  title  in  fee  sim- 
ple has  been  obtained,  shall  be  valid 
or  lawful.  The  imperfect  right  in 
lands  acquired  by  the  draft  of  the 
same,  shall  in  the  event  of  the  de- 
cease or  expulsion  of  the  drawer  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  probationa- 
ry term,  descend  to  his  or  her  heirs 
in  the  colony. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  every  proprietor  of  farm  lands 
is  required  to  keep  erected,  at  the 
angles  of  the  same,  posts  six  inches 
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square  at  the  top,  to  stand  two  feet  Penalty,  one  dollar  for  each  post 
above  ground,  and  be  planted  eigh-  | not  so  erected,  to  go  to  any  person 
teen  inches  deep.  ||  suing  for  the  same. 


jTatfst  from  iTilicria. 


Government  House,  Ij 

Monrovia.,  Nov.  12,  1845.  ji 

Sir: — Your  favor  of  the  12th  Au- 1: 
gust,  by  the  ship  “■  Madonna,”  from  jj 
New  York,  came  to  hand  on  the 
11th  ultimo.  ****** 

I have  heard  nothing  further  re-  ! 
specting  the  detention  of  the  “John  i 
Seys.”  1 have  advised  Mr.  Benson 
to  draw  up  a formal  petition,  set- 
ting forth  clearly  and  distinctly,  but  i 
respectfully,  all  the  circumstances  i| 
connected  with  the  seizure  and  de- ^ 
tention  of  his  vessel;  which  I pro-i[ 
pose  to  back  with  an  official  commu-i 
nication  to  Loid  Aberdeen,  to  be  laid  j 
before  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  j 
through  Mr.  McLane,  as  you  advise. 

I am  persuaded,  sir,  that  by  a judi-  j 
cious  course,  Mr.  Benson  will  obtain  I 
from  the  British  Government,  full 
satisfaction,  and  indemnification  for  |! 
the  heavy  losses  he  has  sustained.  i 

It  is  rumored  that  Commodore 
Jones  (I  have  received  nothing  di- 
rectly from  him  to  that  efifect,)  has 
given  instructions  to  the  vessels  un- 
der his  command,  not  to  interfere 
with  vessels  belonging  to  the  colony. 

I presume  it  is  so,  as  no  further  in- 
terruptions have  occurred.  We  have 
had  no  visit  from  British  armed  ves- 
sels now  for  several  months. 

Captain  Bell,  of  the  U.  S.  ship 
“ Y orkto  wn,”  met  Commodore  Jones, 
not  long  since,  at  the  leeward,  and 
conversed  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  John  Seys.  The  commodore 
expressed  much  regret  at  the  occur- 
rence, and  excused  the  commander  of 
the  “Lily,”  on  the  ground  of  his  ig- 
norance of  the  colony,  and  his  great 
zeal  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave! 


trade.  Then  why  detain  the  vessel 
after  it  has  been  clearly  proven  that 
she  was  not  engaged  in  any  illicit 
trade  ? 

Since  British  traders  have  been 
required  to  pay  in  advance  the  har- 
bor dues,  that  is,  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  trade  with  the  colonists  ; 
which,  by  the  way,  are  all  the  par- 
ticulars in  relation  to  our  non-inter- 
course with  them,  we  have  had  no 
further  difliculty  on  that  score  ; they 
are  determined,  however,  to  annoy 
us  all  they  can.  Some  six  weeks 
ago,  an  Englishman,  who  has  been 
doing  considerable  business  in  the 
colonies,  established  a factory  near 
Grand  Bassa  Point,  just  beyond  our 
boundary  line,  and  within  four  or 
five  miles  of  the  settlements  of  Edi- 
na and  Bassa  Cove.  This  is  truly 
annoying,  particularly  so,  as  we 
must  incur  additional  expense  to 
watch  that  point,  to  prevent  the 
smuggling  of  goods  into  the  settle- 
ments, as  is  evidently  intended. 

1 am  happy  to  learn  that  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, this  whole  matter  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Society,  will  be  fully 
arranged.  That  Liberia  is  already 
a sovereign,  independent  State,  is 
very  clear  to  my  mind.  In  the 
meantime,  some  little  alteration  in 
our  relations,  and  a formal  act  an- 
nouncing our  independence,  may  be 
well.  Notwithstanding  the  feverish 
excitement  which  at  present  prevails 
here  on  that  subject,  I believe  the 
citizens  are  not  disposed  to  act  defi- 
nitely until  they  hear  again  from 
you.  This,  of  course,  is  only  my 
own  views  of  public  feeling. 

As  yet,  for  want  of  means,  we 
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have  not  been  able  to  make  any 
further  purchase  of  territory,  this 
year.  I am  anxiously  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel  from  Norfolk, 
in  which  we  hope  to  have  goods  for 
that  purpose,  when  no  time  will  be 
lost,  to  carry  out  your  views  in  that 
respect.  New  Cesters,  if  possible, 
shall  be  secured.  I hope  it  will  be 
so  arranged  that  we  can  have  the 
use  of  the  vessel  which  brings  out  the 
emigrants,  to  visit  three  or  four 
points.  If  so,  it  will  greatly  facili- 


tate our  negotiations  with  the  na- 
tives. 

By  the  next  opportunity,  I will 
endeavor  to  give  you  the  informa- 
tion you  require  respecting  the  boun- 
daries, <fec.,  of  our  various  tracts  of 
territory. 

I am,  respectfully. 

Your  most  ob’t  servant, 

J.  J.  ROBERTS. 
Rev.  Wm.  McLaix, 

Sec.  Am.  Col.  Soc'y, 

Washington  City,  U.  S.  A. 


5t  iiftD  Colon iiation 

We  have  received  the  first  num-i 
ber  of  a new  monthly  paper,  called  the ! 
‘‘  Liberia  Advocate, and  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  African  colonization, 
established  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
under  the  editorial  charge  of  the 
Rev.  R.  S.  Finley,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Missouri  State  Colonization  So-ii 
ciety.  The  first  and  part  of  the 
second  page  is  devoted  to  a republi- 
cation of  Cary's  able  and  interest- 
ing letters  on  colonization.  The 
balance  of  the  second  and  part  of 
the  third  page,  is  taken  up  with  let- 
ters from  the  clergy  of  different  de- 
nominations residing  in  St.  Louis, 
recommending  the  establishment  of 
such  a paper,  and  pledging  their 
hearty  co-operation  in  sustaining  it. 
The  balance  of  the  third  page  is  filled 
with  editorial  articles,  the  leader  of 
which  we  transfer  to  our  columns, 
as  it  contains  the  principles  on  which 
the  paper  is  to  be  conducted,  and  a 
view  of  the  object  to  be  gained  by 
its  publication.  The  last  page  is 
devoted  to  advertisements.  The 


|)apcr  in  tijr  Wtst. 

“ Advocate"  is  published  at  fifty 
cents  a year,  and  its  friends  design 
to  gain  it  a large  gratuitous  circu- 
lation in  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Its  present  subscription 
list,  it  is  said,  “considerably  exceeds 
a thousand.’’  There  is  probably  a 
slight  mistake  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  following  article  in  relation 
to  the  comparative  amount  of  read- 
ing matter  contained  in  the  “ Advo- 
cate.” And  it  will  be  at  once  mani- 
fest that  the  price  of  the  Repository 
could  be  greatly  reduced  by  pub- 
lishing it  in  newspaper  form,  with- 
out a covering,  and  on  thin,  cheap 
paper;  but  would  the  change  be 
one  agreeable  to  our  subscribers  ? 

“In  sending  forth  to  the  public  the 
first  number  of  the  Advocate,  it 
may  be  proper  to  state  more  at  large 
than  is  done  in  the  ‘ prospectus,’ 
the  plan  of  conducting  it,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  expected  from  it ; and 
of  the  means  we  have  of  making  it 
interesting  and  useful. 

“ The  great  and  leading  object  of 
this  paper  will  be  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  Liberia  upon  the  patronage 
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and  fostering  care  of  the  American 
people ; and  1 shall  endeavor  to  do 
this  by  recording  facts,  and  not  by 
discussing  principles. 

“ The  actual  condition  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Liberia  is  but  little 
known  to  the  public  at  large.  Its  early 
struggles  for  existence,  and  its  past 
history,  are  still  less  known.  The  ' 
documents  containing  this  informa- 
tion are  not  within  the  reach  of  many, 
even  of  the  friends  of  Liberia.  The 
Advocate  is  designed  to  supply,  in 
part,  this  deficiency  ; and  to  publish 
accurate  authentic  information  of  I 
the  present  condition  and  past  his- 
tory of  this  infant  Republic. 

“ The  Advocate  will  contain,  also, 
a history  of  this  noble  institution, 
under  whose  guidin'g  hand,  by  the  1 
blessing  of  God,  the  wonder  of  the  ij 
age  sprung  into  existence.  In  doing 
this,  I shall  re-publish  valuable  doc- 
uments that  are  out  of  print,  and : 
only  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  a | 
few  friends  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety, such  as  “ Thoughts  on  Colo- 
nization,” published  before  the  or- 
ganization of  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society,  by  the  founder  of 
that  Institution,  Ashmun’s  History 
of  the  early  settlement  of  Lil^ria, 
Carey’s  letters,  &c.,  &c. 

“ 1 have  also  made  arrangements  to 
secure  a copy  of  the  “ Census  of 
Liberia,”  a document  prepared  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Governor  of  that 
Republic,  by  the  direction  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  and 
containing  full  statistical  accounts  in 
relation  to  the  population,  agriculture, 
commerce,  health,  religion,  and  edu- 
cation. I shall  also  take  pains,  by 
correspondence  and  otherwise,  to  ob- 
tain the  earliest  intelligence  from 
Liberia,  of  an  interesting  nature. 

“ The  Advocate  will  open  its  co- 
lumns freely  for  the  admission  of 
intelligence  in  reference  to  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  Christian 
Missions  in  Liberia,  and  in  Africa 


generally  ; and  cordially  invite  the 
Managers  of  the  various  Missions  in 
Africa  to  forward  us  for  publication 
the  history,  condition,  and  pros- 
pects of  their  Missions. 

“A  large  department  of  our  columns 
will  be  devoted  to  giving  intelligence 
concerning  the  efforts  made  to  ele- 
vate the  colored  man  in  our  own 
country.  And  we  earnestly  invite 
those  humane  and  Christian  masters, 
and  those  devoted  servants  of  God, 
who  are  co-operating  with  them  in 
j promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
I the  slaves  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  other 
parts  of  the  South,  to  furnish  us, 
for  publication,  an  account  of  their 
labors. 

“ VVe  shall  also  endeavor  to  keep 
our  readers  informed  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cause  in  this  country  ; and 
for  this  purpose,  have  opened  a cor- 
respondence with  all  the  agents  of 
the  Society,  of  whom  there  are 
five  or  six  now  actively  engaged  west 
of  the  Mountains.  An  active  cor- 
respondence with  these  agents,  and 
other  intelligent  persons  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  will  en- 
able us  to  collect  such  an  amount  of 
information,  as  will  be  both  interest- 
ing and  useful,  when  dissemina- 
ted in  every  portion  of  this  great 
Valley,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Advocate. 

“The  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
thus  collecting  and  disseminating 

o p 

I information  on  the  subject  of  Afri- 
can colonization,  will  be  to  inspire 
the  friends  with  confidence,  to  in- 
crease their  diligence,  and  make  their 
efforts  vastly  more  efficient,  by  con- 
centrating and  reducing  them  to  a 
system. 

“ In  addition  to  the  means  of  ma- 
king the  paper  interesting  and  use- 
ful already  hinted  at,  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  add,  that  we  have  the 
promise  of  aid  in  conducting  it  from 
several  gentlemen  in  this  city,  of 
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known  talents  and  public  spirit; 
some  of  whom  have  favored  us 
with  communications  for  the  present 
number,  as  earnest  of  future  as- 
sistance. 

“ There  is  no  paper  west  of  the 
Mountains  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
colonization ; and  the  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  East  on  this  subject,  do 
not  circulate  extensively  in  the  West. 
The  Advocate  will  contain  more 
reading  matter  than  the  African  Re- 
pository, at  one-third  of  the  price; 


and  measures  will  be  taken  to  give  it 
a large  gratuitous  circulation,  amongst 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  others. 
The  means  have  already  been  pledg- 
ed for  thus  circulating  one  thousand 
copies  in  the  State  of  Missouri ; and 
I do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  day 
when  this,  or  some  other  colonization 
paper,  will  be  found  in  the  hands  of 
every  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
every  legislator  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi.” 


5luriliarp  ,S-0ric 

Grand  Prairie, 

Calloway  County,  Mo., 

January  1,  1846. 

Dear  Sir: — A.ccording  to  ap- 
pointment, the  friends  of  coloniza- 
tion assembled  at  the  Aux  Vausse 
Church,  on  Saturday  the  13th  of 
December,  1845,  and  after  a dis- 
course by  the  Rev.  W'm.  W.  Robert- 
son, organized  themselves  into  a so- 
ciety, to  be  called  the  Grand  Prairie 
Colonization  Society,  auxiliary  to  the 
State  Colonization  Society.  After 
which,  upon  motion,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  to  serve  the 
present  year : — 

President  — Archibald  Allen. 
Vice  Pi'esttfenis— John  Calbreath,Da- 
vid  Kennedy.  Secretary — Nicho- 

las K.  Grove.  Treasurer — Reuben 
Scott.  Managers — John  Tate,  Wil- 
liam Grant,  Isaac  Tate,  John  C.  Al- 
len, James  G.  Scood. 

When,  upon  motion,  the  meeting 
adjourned.  I would  just  say,  in  con- 
clusion, that  there  is  a good  degree 
of  interest  manifested  for  this  cause 
in  this  country,and  I doubt  not  the  pe- 
riod will  some  day  arrive,  when  the 
whole  of  that  degraded  race  now  in 
captivity  in  our  land,  will  sing  the 
songs  of  freedom  on  the  coasts  oi 
Africa.  Fondly  hoping  that  this 
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may  be  the  case,  I have  the  honor 
to  subscribe  myself. 

Yours  respectfully, 

N.  K.  GROVE,  S.  G.  P.  C.  S. 
Rev.  Wm.  McLain, 

S.  Si-  T.  A.  C.  S. 

The  Young  Men’s  Coloniza- 
tion Society  in  St.  Louis. — This 
society  met  last  (Monday)  evening 
in  the  First  Church.  The  meeting 
being  called  to  order  by  Robert  S. 
Finley,  Rev.  Mr.  Maynard  was  ap- 
pointed chairman. 

Bishop  Hawks  addressed  the  au- 
dience for  about  an  hour.  He  spoke 
of  the  early  opposition  to  slavery  by 
the  house  of  Burgesses  in  Colonial 
Virginia — of  the  same  feelings  after 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  Mr.  Jefferson’s  atten- 
tion was  early  called  by  his  native 
State,  to  the  situation  of  the  free 
people  of  color,  and  of  his  corres- 
pondence to  secure  privileges  for  a 
colony  abroad — that  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Robert  Finley,  of 
New  Jersey,  whose  name  still  lives 
among  us,  with  the  co-operation  of 
John  Randolph,  Bushrod  Washing- 
ton, John  Marshall,  Henry  Clay, 
Mercer,  and  others,  the  American 
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Colonization  Society  was  organized 
at  Washington,  in  1816.  With  this 
brief  preliminary  sketch  of  the  socie- 
ty, the  reverend  speaker  brought 
out  and  answered  several  of  the  most 
important  objections  raised  to  the  so- 
ciety. First,  the  sickliness  of  the  cli- 
mate of  Liberia.  He  refuted  tliis, 
by  a comparison  witii  that  of  Ply- 
mouth, Jamestown, and  Roanoke  Isle, 
North  Carolina.  Second,  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  society  to  accomplish 
its  object.  Third,  the  degradation 
of  the  colored  race;  and  gave  them 
credit  for  all  the  constituents  neces- 
sary to  the  dignity  of  man,  which 
had  been  only  lost  by  their  long  op- 
pression. 

He  next  spoke  of  the  colony  as 
the  means  of  extending  civil  freedom 
and  the  Christian  religion.  He  re- 
garded Liberia  as  a scion  of  our 
own  tree  of  liberty,  whose  roots, 
fastened  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
would  spread  its  branches  over  the 
burning  wastes  of  Africa,  as  a young 
republic ; and  one,  too,  that  had 
strong  claims  upon  our  sympathies. 
As  a religious  enterprise,  he  believed 
it  destined  to  extend  the  light  of  the 
gospel  over  that  benighted  continent. 


These  are  only  a few  dim  outlines 
which  the  .speaker  filled  up  in  his 
own  flowing  language,  and  enforced 
his  thoughts  with  energy. 

Rev.  Mr.  Minard  remarked,  that 
in  the  organization  of  a young  men’s 
society,  they  desired  rather  to  excite 
an  interest  in  them,  than  to  collect 
their  money.  It  was  the  energy 
and  activity  of  the  young  men  they 
needed,  and  not  their  contributions. 

Rev.  Mr.  Finley  confirmed  these 
remarks — showing  that  the  subject 
needed  only  a hearing  to  secure  a 
favorable  verdict  from  the  public,  and 
mentioned  cases  in  proof.  One  gen- 
tleman in  Mississippi,  from  “Bache- 
lor’s Bend,”  had  given,  unsolicited, 
ten  $100  bills,  on  the  first  acquaint- 
ance with  this  subject.  He  referred 
to  the  munificence  of  Daniel  Waldo 
and  his  sister,  of  Massachusetts,  of 
$20,000. 

Dr. Bullard,  alluding  to  these  facts, 
(Daniel  Waldo  being  a bachelor  also, 
and  his  sister  an  old  maid,)  humor- 
ously observed  that  there  were  per- 
sons of  wealth  here  from  the  same 
place — and  this  is  what  is  wanted  of 
the  young  men,  to  hunt  up  the  old 
bachelors  and  old  maids  ! — Gazette. 


[From  the  Wabash  Courier.] 
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Colonization. — At  a meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Terre  Haute,  held  in  Asbury 
Chapel,  on  Monday  evening,  January  19, 
1846,  A.  Kinney,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the. 
chair,  and  J.  S.  Freeman  was  appointed 
secretary.  After  a very  fervent  and  appro- 
priate prayer  by  Hey.  Wm.  H.  Goode,  Rev. 
Benj.  T.  Kavanaugh,  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society  for  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin,  explained,  in  a speech  of  con- 
siderable length  and  of  much  force,  the  great 
object  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety. First,  to  colonize  the  free  people  of 
color,  of  our  own  Country,  in  Africa.  Se- 
cond, to  civilize  and  christianize  the  native 
Africans,  and  third,  to  cut  off  and  put  to  an 
eternal  end  the  slave  trade.  The  society 
has  been  fortunate  in  procuring  the  ser- 
vices of  a gentleman,  such  as  Mr.  K.,  to 


act  as  the  agent.  He  throws  all  his  ener- 
gies into  the  subject;  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  business ; is  a popular 
speaker;  and  cannot  fail  of  success  in  lay- 
ing the  claims  of  this  great  moral  and  phi- 
lanthropic enterprise  before  the  people. 

On  motion  of  R.  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  constituted  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
constitution  for  the  Vigo  County  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  auxiliary  to  the  Indiana  State 
Society — viz : Messrs.  Thompson,  Gookins, 
Dickinson,  and  Johnson.  After  retiring  for 
a short  time — 

Mr.  Thompson  reported  the  following 
constitution.  (Constitution  omitted  until 
next  week.) 

S.  B.  Gookins  and  R.W.  Thompson,  Esqs., 
entertained  the  meeting,  each  in  a speech  of 
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thrilling  and  impressive  interest,  on  the  sub. 
ject  of  colonization.  The  first  gentleman 
took  the  ground,  which  was  well  sustained 
in  his  address,  that  the  great  lever  to  be 
emplo3'ed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mighty  ends,  is  evangelical  truth.  Mr.  T. 
maintained,  that  if  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianization can  be  effected  at  all,  it  must  be 
done  through  American  influence.  Rev. 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Rev.  Mr.  Good,  also  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  short  but  appro- 
priate speeches,  when  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  after  which,  the  following  gentle- 
men w^ere  elected  officers  and  managers  of 
the  Vigo  County  Society,  for  the  ensuing 
year : — 

President — A.  Kinney.  Vice  Presi- 
dents— Rev.  Amasa  Johnson,  Rev.  M.  A. 
Jewett,  Samuel  Dickinson,  Esq.  Secreta- 
ry— J.S.  Freeman.  Treasurer — J.D.  Ear- 
ly. Managers — Win.  M.  Bell,  Benjamin 
Hayes,  L.  H.  Scott,  Israel  Williams,  R. 
W.  Thompson,  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Allen. 

Papers  were'then  put  in  circulation,  and 
sixty-four  names  procured,  who,  of  course, 
now'  compose  the  Vigo  County  Coloniza- 
tion Society. 

On  motion. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  signed  by  the  proper  officers, 
and  published  in  the  Wabash  Courier  and 
Wabash  Express. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  sine 
die. 

A.  KINNEY, 

J.  S.  Freeman,  Chairman. 

Secretary. 

P.  S.  Any  person  wishing  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Vigo  County  Society,  can 
do  so  by  leaving  their  name  and  money 
with  the  Secretary. 


Colonization  Society. — We  are  grati- 
fied to  observe  that  the  colonization  spirit 
has  again  revived,  not  only  especially  in 
Vigo  county  and  Terre  Haute,  but  general- 
ly over  the  country.  It  is  a noble  cause, 
••  and  one  in  which  the  philanthropist  and 
Christian  may  enlist  with  an  almost  posi- 
tive assurance  of  doing  great  good.  It  is 
now  W’ell  settled  that  the  horrid  traffic  of 
slaverj’  can  be  more  effectually  checked, 
by  planting  colonies  along  the  western 
shores  of  Africa,  than  by  any  other  means 
heretofore  devised.  The  whole  combined 
efforts  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
with  their  force  of  armed  cruisers,  have 
yet  proved  inefficient,  even  to  lessen  the 
slave  trade.  Colonization,  it  is  said,  has 
done  more  than  all  others  together  in  check- 


ing this  dreadful  traffic.  The  several  co- 
lonies have  already  a command  over  many 
hundred  miles  of  the  African  coast ; and 
with  a little  more  strength,  and  of  course 
greater  extension,  may  be  made  most  effec- 
tual in  guarding  tbe  whole  coast. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
double  object  in  view  by  the  colonization 
society — both  of  great  weight  and  import- 
ance in  the  scale  of  humanity.  First,  af- 
fording a friendly  and  congenial  home  ; and 
j the  means  perhaps  of  final  emancipation  of 
the  descendants  of  Africa  in  this  country. 
Secondly,  the  future  and  final  extinction  of 
the  slave  traffic. 

Other  good  results  will  necessarily  fol- 
low a successful  colonization  of  the  African 
coast.  Much  has  already  been  done,  and 
still  more  may  be  expected,  in  the  way  of 
extending  civilization  into  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
! natives,  have  entered  into  treaties  of  amity 
i and  commerce  with  the  colonists,  and  thus 
i partaking  largely  of  the  benefits  of  extend- 
ed civilization. 

The  cause  is  a good  one,  and  should  en- 
list the  aid  of  all  friends  of  humanity.  The 
Rev.  B.  T.  Kavanaugh,  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society  for  the  State  of 
I Indiana,  has  been  for  several  days  in  Terre 
I Haute.  So  far  as  regards  the  object  of  his 
mission,  he  appears  to  be  intimately  ac- 
j quainted  with  the  whole  detail  of  his  sub- 
Iject,  and  well  qualified  to  advance  the  in- 
j terests  of  so  important  a cause. 

I On  Monday  last,  a meeting  was  held,  and 
a colonization  society  formed  in  our  town  ; 
the  proceedings  of  which  will  be  found  in 
anotlier  column. 

One  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Kavanaugh  at 
present  is,  to  fix  upon  and  appoint  for  the 
State  of  Indiana,  a suitable  individual  of 
tbe  colored  population  to  send  to  Africa. 
This  course  is  suggested  with  the  view  of 
having  an  examination  of  the  whole  state 
of  affairs  in  the  several  colonies  on  the  Af- 
rican shore,  by  a colored  man,  of  the  choice 
and  recommendation  of  the  colored  people 
themselves. 

The  selection,  we  understand,  has  been 
made,  in  the  person  of  Willis  R.  Revils,  of 
Terre  Haute — and  the  choice  considered  a 
good  one ; the  individual  appointed  having 
' been  a preacher  in  the  African  Methodist 
! Church,  for  some  time,  and  in  every  respect 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  for 
the  object  proposed.  He  is  to  start  for  Li- 
beria in  May,  and  after  spending  one  year, 
to  return  and  make  such  report  to  the  co- 
lored people,  as  in  his  judgment  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  and  prospects  of  the  co- 
lonies may  justify. — Wabash  Courier. 
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^ t e t a X 1)  of 

‘‘  History  of  Colonization  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa:  by  Ar- 
chibalU  Alexander,  D.  D.,  pro- 
fessor in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  N.  J.  Phila- 
delphia : W.  S.  Martien.’’' 

This  is  truly  a magnificent  octavo. 
Its  appearance  is  attractive;  its  sub- 
ject is  vastly  important ; its  style  and 
manner  are  adapted  to  win  universal 
commendation,  and  the  facts  and 
conclusions  in  which  it  abounds, 
will  have  a most  salutary  influence 
on  the  public  mind.  Just  such  a 
book  as  this  was  greatly  needed  in 
the  community  at  the  present  time: 
was  needed,  not  merely  as  a deposi- 
tory of  the  past  achievements  of  co- 
lonization ; as  a record  for  posterity 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  its  ear- 
ly days,  of  the  embarrassments  with 
which  it  met,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  surmounted,  and  it 
triumphed ; but  also  as  a means  of 
impressing  our  countrymen  with 
some  adequate  idea  of  the  immense 
importance  of  African  colonization  to 
the  welfare  of  our  own  country  and 
to  the  African  race. 

Could  we,  as  friends  and  managers 
of  the  society,  intimate  with  all  its 
past  history,  and  understanding  per- 
fectly its  present  position,  have  been 
permitted  to  select  from  all  the  his- 
torians, the  statesmen  and  the  divines 
of  our  country,  one  who  should 
write  a history  of  colonization,  we 
should  undoubtedly  have  chosen  the 
very  one  who  has  executed  the  pres- 
fent  work.  His  venerable  age,  his 
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profound  learning,  his  high  reputa- 
tion, his  unimpeachable  veracity, 
his  perfect  impartiality,  his  acknowl- 
edged trustworthyness,  and  his  nu- 
merous other  eminent  qualifications, 
all  demonstrate  his  superior  qualifi- 
cations for  the  task,  and  stand  forth 
as  an  unfailing  guaranty,  that  all 
who  read  the  book  shall  be  abun- 
dantly rewarded  for  their  labor.  No 
reasonable  man  could  ask  for  a bet- 
ter historian.  No  partisan,  friend 
or  enemy,  could  honestly  desire  a 
writer  on  the  subject,  in  whose  state- 
ments he  could  rest  with  more  im- 
plicit confidence,  or  who  would  be 
so  unlikely  to  betray  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him.  He  is  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  the  Socie- 
ty, from  its  first  foundation.  He 
has  in  his  memory  all  the  essential 
facts  in  regard  to  the  enterprise. 
He  also  has  access  to  all  the  papers, 
pamphlets,  records,  and  other  docu- 
ments in  which  these  facts  have  been 
temporarily  treasured  away.  He  is 
competent  to  judge  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  Liberia,  and  to  weio-h 
the  influence  which  the  general  pre- 
valence of  good  order,  the  subjection 
to  law,  the  establishment  of  schools, 
and  the  institutions  of  civilization  and 
Christianity,  will  have  in  elevating 
the  citizens  themselves,  and  in  dif- 
fusing the  light  of  truth  and  the  bless- 
ings of  religion  among  the  benighted 
tribes  of  Africa. 

With  these  qualifications,  and  with 
the  benevolent  spirit  which  induced 
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the  venerable  author  to  undertake  so 
extensive  a work  in  addition  to  his 
professional  engagements,  he  has 
executed  the  labor  in  a manner  at 
once  honorable  to  himself  and  inte- 
resting to  his  readers,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  he  will  receive  a rich  re- 
ward in  the  gratitude  of  thousands, 
and  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
accomplished  an  immense  good  to 
humanity  and  the  world. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  man  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  ordinary  penetra- 
tion, that  a great  change  is  passing  over 
the  people  of  this  country.  There  is 
a stirring  movement  among  all  clas- 
ses. New  principles  of  national 
policy  are  broached.  New  organi- 
zations, to  accomplish  either  j>rivate 
or  public  purposes,  are  created.  The 
free  colored  people  are  infected  with 
this  general  spirit  of  the  times.  There  ; 
is  among  them  a desire  to  investigate  ; 
their  condition,  to  questiop  all  our 
existing  institutions  and  rules,  and  to  | 
overturn,  with  the  hope,  that  much 
of  the  misery  of  depression  which  | 
now  they  endure,  shall  thereby  be  j 
remedied.  There  is  much  talk 
among  them  about  enlarged  views, 
and  a liberal  policy,  and  they  are 
very  apt  to  fancy,  that  vaporing 
largely  of  securing  their  just  rights 
and  proper  prerogatives,  is  proof  of  | 
large  and  statesmen-like  purposes. 
A wise  man  and  a true  philanthropist, 
seeing  this  state  of  things  and  desir- 
ing to  divert  the  inquiries  of  these 
people  in  the  right  way,  and  by  the 
right  means,  will  be  most  careful  to 
investigate  and  thoroughly  under-  ' 
stand  the  nature  and  influence  of  the 
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policy  which  he  recommends  ; other- 
wise, in  a moment  of  high  excite- 
ment and  in  a crisis  of  national  im- 
provement, he  will  more  retard  than 
advance  the  object  he  has  in  view. 
To  promote  the  social  welfare  of 
these  people,  to  provide  good  for 
their  future  generations,  by  a fore- 
sighted  and  generous  policy,  to  insure 
peace  and  prosperity  to  this  country, 
and  redemption  and  happiness  to 
Africa  and  her  children  in  every 
land,  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  best 
intellects  of  the  age,  which  ought  to 
command  the  wisest  counsels  our 
country  can  aflbrd. 

One  great  object  of  all  institutions 
should  be  the  amelioration  of  the 
I condition,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
j physical,  of  the  poorest  and  most 
wretched  classes  of  societ}^  All 
good  government  and  social  union 
is  founded  on  this  principle.  To 
raise  the  colored  people  of  this 
country  as  we  may,  and  as  we  trust 
they  shall  yet  be  raised,  by  the  pow- 
' erof  education,  and  removal  to  where 
circumstances  will  not  all  be  adverse 
to  them  in  the  last  degree,  will  tend 
j greatly  to  perfectionate  humanity  in 
I every  point  of  view,  and  in  every 
clime  under  the  sun.  The  advan- 
tage which  will  accrue  to  themselves 
personally,  is  beyond  all  calculation. 
In  their  present  situation,  a cold  and 
frozen  barrier  shuts  them  out  from 
all  the  sweet  charities  of  life  \ a bar- 
rier which  none  have  been  able  to 
breast,  though  multitudes  have  adven- 
tured the  attempt,  lly  removal  to  a 
land  of  their  own,  they  will  begin  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  man  every 
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where  is. man,  with  common  hopes 
and  fears,  modified  somewhat  by 
climate,  and  much  by  civilization, 
and  entitled  to  an  equal  chance  in 
the  great  stake  of  life.  In  such  a 
situation,  when 

All  to  them  is  strange  and  new 

And  every  common  sight  they  view 
Their  wonderment  engage !’’ 

they  will  feel  a stimulus  to  improve- 
ment, and  enjoy  facilities  for  its  ex- 
ercise, to  which  they  are  now  total 
strangers.  They  will  also  shed 
around  them  an  influence  of  good, 
powerful  and  reaching  far.  The 
slave  trade  is  the  scourge  of  Africa, 
and  the  curse  of  the  world.  No 
evil  has  ever  ravaged  the  earth  to  such 
a frightful  extent,  and  with  such  un- 
appeaseable  fury.  The  Black  Plague, 
which  slaughtered  one-fourth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  is  not  to  be  compared 


with  it.  This  gigantic  evil  finds  its 
only  remedy  in  Liberia  and  similar 
establishments  along  the  coast.  The 
reader  of  the  volume  before  us  will 
be  abundantly  convinced  of  this. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
at  least  150,000,000  of  people  in  Af- 
rica. Their  condition  is  as  hopeless 
as  it  is  possible  for  heathenism  to 
render  it.  How  are  they  to  be  reached 
and  saved?  How  are  the  institutions 
of  Christianity  and  civilization  to  be 
established  among  them?  The  vo- 
lume before  us  answers  this  question. 
There  is  no  other  answer  that  can  be 
given  to  it. 

But  we  shall  not  attempt,  at  the 
present  time,  to  give  even  a sketch  of 
the  contents  of  the  book.  We  hope 
at  a future  time  to  make  copious  ex- 
tracts from  its  interesting  pages. 
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From  the  20th  January,  to 
MAINE. 

Bath — Bath  Colonization  Society, 
per  Jona.  Hyde,  treasurer,  St66, 

Jonathan  Hyde,  to  constitute 
Zina  Hyde  a life  member  of  the 

A.  C.  S.,  $30 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

By  Samuel  Tracy  : — 

Boscowen — Rev.  C.  B.  Tracy 

Concord  West — Rev.  A.  P.  Ten- 
ney, Henry  Rolfe,  jr.,  50 
cents,  New  Hampshire  Coloni- 
zation Society,  by  Rev.  Z.  Bar- 

stow,  of  Keene,  ,$17  50 ....  19  00 

Nashua — T.  W.  Gilliss,  balance 
of  life-membership,  $20,  Col- 
lection, $3  07 

Exeter— Rev.  Isaac  Hurd,  $2, 

Rev,  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  50  cents. 

Cash,  50  cents 

Londonderry — Robert  Mack,  E.sq., 

$1,  Charles  Hurd,  Esq.,  $5.. 

Lebanon— Cash,  25  cents 

J/(impstcad-Collection  in  Congre- 
gational  Society,  which  with 
previous  payments  to  constitute 


It  C £i  t (I n i 3 a t i on  5- o c i c t o, 
the  20th  February,  18-16. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Bartley  a life  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  C.  S.' .. , H 50 


23  07 


3 00 

6 00 
25 


VERMONT. 

By  Samuel  Tracy: — 

Vermont  Colonization  Society 
by  I).  Baldwin,  treasurer,  .$1  25 
Mrs.  H.  Read,  $3,  Sam.  Smith 

.$t,  O.  Seymour,  $1 

Braintree — Mrs.  Nichols,  50  cts 

Charlotte — Cash,  25  cents 

Cormvall — Rev.  J.  Bushnell,  $1 
E.  Sampson,  Esq.,  50 cts., Mrs 
Polly  Samson,  25  cents. . . . 


63  82 


9 25 
60 
25 


1 75 


11  25 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston — Miss  Harriet  Stebbins, 
balance  to  constitute  her  a life 

member  of  the  A.  C.  S 5 00 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  C.  .1.  Tenney  : — 

Bristol — Rev.  John  Bristed,  $10, 

Dea.  Benjamin  Wyatt,  $2,  Mar- 
tin Bennett,  $2 11  00 
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Receipts. 


[March,  1846.] 


CONNECTICUT. 

Lisbon — A friend 2 00 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington — Campbell  &.  Coyle, 
annual  substription  for  1845. . . 5 00 


VIRGINIA. 

Contribution  of  Mrs.  Martha  Bur- 
will,  $10,  other  individuals,  $3, 
through  ihe  Botetourt  Auxiliary 
Colonization  Society,  by  James 

T.  Logan,  treasurer 13  00 

Tye  River  Mills-Dr.  Thos.Massie,  20  00 

Richmond — VV.  H.  Hubbard,  Esq.  100  00 


133  00 

KENTUCKY. 

By  A.  M.  Cowan  : — 

Paducah — On  account  of  note,  of 
Atkinson  & Small,  executors 
of  Edward  Curd,  by  J.  B.  Hus- 
bands, Esq 150  00 

Netc;?ort-Gen.Jas.Taylor,  an.  sub.  10  00 
Jefferson  Co. — Dr.  C.  W.  Short, 

$50,  Early  Smith,  Henry  Shive- 
ly, Mrs.  E.  T.  Baiitbridge,  each 
$5,  B.  Cassady,  $2  50,  Ed. 
Holbrook,  1 keg  Tobacco  valu- 
ed at  $12,  J.  W.  Breden,  bbl. 

Vinegar  valued  at  .$3,  Collec- 
tion in  Louisville,  $18 100  50 

Scott  Co. — Ephraim  Herriott,  H. 

C.  Graves,  Parker  Otwell,  Alex. 

Offiett,  E.  N.  Offiett,  Thos.  H. 
Bradford,  W.  H.  Crooks,  H. 
Stevenson,  R.  Hawkins,  each 
$10,  Asa  Payne,  Mrs.  SaUy 


Payne,  J.  B.  Kinney,  each  $5.  105  00 

Harrison  to. — Thomas  D.  Urms- 
ton,  1 box  Shoes  valued  at  $25.  25  00 

Kenton  Co. — M.  McMusty,  John 
Makoy,  H.  C. Watkins,  each  $5.  15  00 

Nelson  Co. — Dr.  J.,,  Bemiss,  $5, 

J.  Suttiff,  $1 6 00 

Jessamine  Co. — Rev.  Chas.  Stew- 
art, Mrs.  Mary  Hoard,  each  $5.  10  00 

Marion  Co. — W.  Dickens,  W.  C. 
McElroy,  Harvey  McElroy, 

each  $5 15  00 

Louisville — John  L.  Martin,  tor 
passage  of  emigrants  to  Liberia,  37  50 

Woodford  Co. — Thos.  Bullock’s 
estate,  for  passage  of  2 emi- 
grants  75  00 

Fayette  Co. — Dr.  Jas.  Fishback’s 
estate,  by  Mr.  John  Dolan,  for 

passage  of  emigrants CO  00 

Jessamine  Co. — Mrs.  Jane  Meaux’s 
estate,  by  Mr.  Tho.  E.  West, 
for  passage  of  emigrants 356  25 


, 965  25 

TENNESSEE. 

James  S.  Haynes  and  John  Ram- 
sey, on  account  of  passage  and 
provisions  of  23  emigrants  from 
New  Orleans 300  00 


OHIO. 

Darjton — From  different  individ- 
uals, for  2 emigrants,  by  Mr. 

Davis 185  50 

Granville — Sereno  Wright,  annu- 
al life  subscription 10  00 

Windham — A (riend  to  the  cause, 

)ier  John  Hough,  $4,  John 

Hough,  .§-t 8 00 

Lebanon — Warren  County  Colo- 
nization Society,  by  Win.  H. 

P.  Denny,  president 28  00 

Cincinnati — Hon.  J.  Burnet,  an- 
nual subscription 300  00 


531  .fiO 

ILLINOIS. 

Springfield — J.  C.  Conkliug,  for 
printing  annual  report  of  Illi- 


nois State  Col.  Society 15  00 

Total  Contributions #2,141  82 


FOR  REPOSITORY. 

New  H.A.MPSHIRE.— By  Samuel 
Tracy — Nashua — Rev.  Austin 
Richards,  #1  50.  Londonderry 
^Charles  Hurd,  Esq.,  #1  50, 

Dea.  John  Holmes,  #1  50.  Le- 
banon— Jed.  Dana,  #1  50 6 00 

Vermont. — By  Samuel  Tracy — 

Irasburg — H.  Hastings,  #1  50. 

East  Rutlarid — Rev.  Wm.  Mit- 
chel,  #1  50.  Charlotte — Chas. 

McNeil,  Esq.,  to  April,  1847, 

#2,  Dr.  J.  Strong,  for  ’46,  #1  50. 
Colchester-B-enry  Stevens,Esq., 


for  1846,  #1  50 8 00 

Rhode  Isl.a.nd. — Bristol — Thos. 

Shepard,  for ’45  and ’46,  #3..  3 00 

Connecticut. — N.  Haven — Rev. 

Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  $1 1 00 

New  York. — Jordan — Mrs. Amy 
Green,  for  1S46,  #1  50.  New 
York  City — By  Captain  George 
Barker — From  sundry  subscri- 
bers, #77  50  79  00 

Delaware. — Wilmington — John 
B.  Lewis,  #5 5 00 


Virginia. — Wheeling — Mr.  Nel- 
son,  for  1846- ’47,  #3.  Abingdon 
— John  M.  Preston,  Esq.,  tor 
1845-’46,  #3.  Bowers — Carr 

Bowers,  to  Jan.,  1849,  #5 11  00 

Kentucky. — Oak  Grove-Nicho- 
las  Gilmer,  to  May,  ’47,  #5.. . . 5 00 

Ohio. Windham Rev.  John 

Hough,  to  Jah.,  1847,  #6 6 00 

Illinois.  — Springfield  — Antrim 
Campbell,  to  Jan.,  1846,  #4 4 00 

Total  Repository 128  00 

Total  Contributions 2,141  82 


Aggregate  Amount #2,269  82 
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